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Conducted by J. H. Brown, whose farm is 
conducted as the Michigan Farmer Experiment 
Farm. All correspondence for this departme:t 
should be sent to Battle Creek, Mich. 


THE EDITOR’S FARM NOTES. 








SUGAR BEETS AND BEET SUGAR. 

In this issue several correspondents 
discuss their experience in making mo- 
lasses from the juice of sugar beets. 
There is no doubt but that a fair grade 
of molasses or syrup may be secured 
with a cider mill and evaporator com- 
bined, but will it pay the beet grower 
to continue this work beyond the ex- 
perimental stage? That is a question, 
we think, no one can yet answer with 
any degree of confidence, - 

No one knows what the future 
growth of sugar beets and the manu- 
facture of beet sugar may develop in 
the work of machinery construction 
and refinery processes. A complete 
beet sugar plant now costs from $250,- 
000 to $500,000, but we believe that in 
ten years’ time the cost of a similar 
plant will be reduced from 25 to 40 per 
cent. 

The demand for this class of ma- 
chinery will stimulate inventors and 
experimenters to not only simplify the 
process, but cheapen the cost of the 
finished machinery itself. We are in 
the infancy of beet.sugar manufacture 
in the United States, and American in- 
genuity will eventually accomplish 
much in the future improvement over 
present methods. 

We do not know what the future 
may bring forth in the improvement of 
beet _molasses or syrup-making ma- 
chinery for “home use” on the sugar 
beet grower’s farm, but it seems to us 
that when we have the beets harvest- 
ed, ready for delivery or to ship to 
some factory, we should prefer “rest- 
ing on our oars” than to make up our 
own molasses, 

Farmers cannot do everything, and 
the trouble with many of us is that 
we attempt too much sometimes by 
way of adding variety to our farm 
work. General purpose farming is all 
right, but it should not be so very 
“general” that we may not accomplish 
some good “purpose.” 

MC-LASSEIS FROM COOKED BEETS. 

I. J. B., Hillsdale Co., Mich., writes: 
“A farmer in this section raised some 
sugar beets, took them to a sorghum 
milland had some molasses made. 
After reading over-a bulletin from the 
Department of Agriculture, they 
cooked the beets before pressing out 
the juice, then made up as one would 
ordinary sorghum. I think they found 


a bushel of beets would make a gallon 
of molasses.” 

Has any other experimenter tried 
cooking the beets before extracting the 
juice? Which is preferable in your 
opinion ?- 

FEEDING COWS. 

Are pumpkins good feed for milch 
cows? Will the seeds dry up the 
cows? Is corn ground alone, or corn, 
cob and all, the best feed for cows? 

The Genesee mills grind corn, cob 
and all. I should think the latter 
would be better, because the cob 





with the mucous membrane of 





ground in would make the meal in the 
stomach a porous mass, and hence 
easier to digest. Also, I should think, 
the cob would contain a little nourish- 
ment. I would like to know what the 
up-to-date idea is, 

Hilisecale Co., Mich. IJ. B 


We should feed the pumpkins in 
small quantities and pay no attention 
to the seeds, as they will do no injury. 
But if you are feeding heavily, we 
should advise removing the seeds. If 
is frequently claimed that many pump- 
kin seeds are injurious, but we have 
had no experience in feeding pumpkins 
to our Cows. 

Theoretically, corn and cob, or ear 
corn, ground together should make bet- 
ter feed for cattle than corn alone. 
But the cob must be very finely 
ground, for the hard flinty plates 
which encase the points of the kernels 
are bad things to come into contact 
the 
stomach and intestines. 

We have fed both corn and cob (or 
cob meal), and corn meal alone, and 








fanning mill would not take out, 
which were the seeds sticking fast to 
their hulls, would float on the water, 
so they could be skimmed off. Thus I 
have been enabled to raise a crop that 
seems to be perfectly free from smut 
and all weed seed, though very slightly 
mixed with another variety of wheat. 

There is a great deal of complaint 
from smut this year. I would urge all 
farmers to procure wheat free from 
smut for seed, or else give their seed 
wheat treatment for the same. Either 
the hot water or blue vitriol treatment 
will free the seed from smut, if prop- 
erly applied. 


Oakland Co. Mich. L. R. HUNTER. 





WEED DESTRUCTION ON THE 
FARM. 





From our Special English Correspondent. 

A year ago we referred to some 
experiments which had been con- 
ducted in France in one of the chief 
wine districts in connection with the 





GOOD FARMERS’ CATTLE.—See page 459. 


our mill can do good work in crushing 
and finely grinding ear corn. But we 
have discarded the cob entirely for 
feeding purposes, using bran instead. 
It takes much more power to grind the 
cob, in fact, more than to grind the 
corn alone, and when we can purchase 
bran for $12 to $14 we prefer the bran. 
The cobs are worth much more to us 
when used as fuel, 

The chemist finds a little nutriment 
in the corn cob, but the cow does not 
always agree with the chemist. We 
should confer with both in preparing a 
new ration. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
TREATMENT OF WHEAT FOR 
SMUT. 





Last year I bought 46 bushels of 
Dawson’s Golden Chaff wheat from an 
Ionia grower. When the wheat came 
to hand I found it too smutty to use 
for seed. It was Also full of red root 
seed and hulls. I gave it the blue 
vitriol treatment for smut, soaking it 
12 hours in a solution of blue vitriol 
made by dissolving one pound of 
vitriol in 24 gallons of water. 
Also found that what red root the 





destruction of wild mustard or char- 
lock, and other cruciferous plants of 
the same detestable character, when 
Zrowing in corn crops. The occupier 
of a vineyard had been making some 
tests in the spraying of his vines, 
when he noticed that the spray which 
had fallen upon charlock had destroy- 
ed them. Forthwith an experiment 
was made upon a crop of oats in 
which charlock was growing with 
great freedom. The oats were prac- 
tically undamaged, while the charlock 
was destroyed. The discovery caused 
considerable interest to be evoked on 
the continent, with the result that 
many experiments of a more carefully 
arranged character were carried out, 
both in France and Germany, and we 
propose to describe some of these ex- 
periments, as related by Mr. J. P. Wag- 
ner, who says that the numerous tests 
in Germany have been equally as suc- 
cessful as those which were related 
last: year to the National Society of 
Agriculture of France. 

In the middle of June last year Mr. 
Wagner sprayed a piece of oats to the 
extent of fifty square metres—a metre 
being about 39 inches—in a field in 





which the crop was growing luxuriant- 
ly, but which was terribly infected 
with charlock cruciferae, particularly 
the wild radish, which is very similar 
in appearance. The solution employed 
was a 5 per cent solution of sulphate 
of copper. A few days afterwards, 
when inspecting the spray plot, he 
noticed that the weeds referred to had 
become yellow, as though they had 
been burnt by the sun. On the other 
hend the oats were similarly pale, and 
he believed they had been destroyed. 
However, by degrees,. the charlock 
and its friends became black and abso- 
luiely dry, while the oats, although 
preserving the yellow tint, were full 
of vitality, and it was found that while 
the weeds were destroyed and while 
the outside leaves of the oats did not 
revive, the plant was alive and strong, 
quickly formed new leaves, and very 
soon could scarcely be distinguished 
from the rest of the field. These results 
coincided with two other experiments 
which Mr. Wagner had conducted, and 
they confirmed the work of the experi- 
ments in France and elsewhere. We 
come, however, to a still more impor- 
tant feature. Growing with the oats 
was a plant of red clover, and the 
grower was not a little curious to see 
the effect the cupric solution would 
have upon it. A short time after 
spraying, the clover on the land treat- 
ed actually appeared more luxuriant, 
and the greenness of its leaf was more 
pronounced than that of any other 
part of the field, while, when the crop 
was mown for hay it was more vigor- 
ous on the sprayed portion of the field 
than elsewhere. Mr. Wagner raises 
the question as to whether the action 
of the sulphate of copper in bringing 
about this result had been of direct 
benefit to the plant, or whether it had 
simply destroyed the parasitic organ- 
isms in the soil which are so exhaus- 
tive to plant food. 

He next refers to another form of 
experiment which has been conducted 
by Herr Schultz, director of the Agri- 
cultural Winter Schogl of Soest. On 
the twentieth of July last, winter bar- 
ley was sown with the drill on a plot 
of land of a certain size, together with 
twelve kilograms, about 26% Ibs., of 
the seed of wild mustard for the 
growth of which the soil was particu- 
larly favorable. In due course both 
plants appeared and in a month the 
charlock had from four to six leaves 
aud its development was considered 
sufficient for the application of the 
treatment. In order to avoid poison- 
ing the soil, which is very possible by 
the frequent use of such a powerful 
naterial as sulphate of copper, and 
because of its cost when used on a 
large scale, sulphate of iron was pur- 
chased and used in the form of a solu- 
tion at the rate of thirty per cent, or 
one decilitre per square metre, a deci- 
litre being one-tenth of a litre, which 
is 1.76 pints. The mixture was ap- 
plied by the machine now gencrally 
used for the purpose on the 20th of 
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August at 6 in the evening. ~Three 
hours later rain fell heavily, and the 
plants were well washed. On the fol- 
lowing morning the experimenter was 
not a little surprised, on examining 
the plot, to find that the charlock had 
been destroyed. The weakest plants 
were black to the roots, while the 
strongest, although slightly green on 
the stem, were equally black on the 
following day. The extremities of 
the blades of barley were yellow, ané 
vegetation was apparently arrested 
for some days, the plant taking about 
a fortnight to recover; but in a month 
after the treatment, while it was abso- 
lutely healthy, it contrasted advan- 
tageousiy with the barley which had 
not been sprayed, and which was in- 
fested by the weeds. A question arises, 
which the writer does not refer to, 
as to whether the check which the 
plant receives from the spray is not 
more desirable than that which the 
plant receives through its entire career 
from its contiguity to and robbery by 
the weeds, quite apart from the fact 
that, seeding as they do, the soil is 
still further infested for damage to 
future crops. It is pointed out tnat 
these experiments, following in the 
wake of a crowd of others made in 
different parts of the continent, suffi- 
ciently prove that sulpbate of iron is 
as efficacious as it is certain in its 
destruction of charleck. 

Now we come to the quantity of sul- 
phate which it is necessary to use in 
order to obtain the requisite result, 
for upon this depends not merely the 
effective result of the work, but its 
entire possibility, as it must be obvious 
that if too costly farmers could not 
employ it. A plot of land was divided 
into five parts, and the whole of these 
were sprayed with solutions of differ- 
ent strengths on the 24th of August, 
the crop being a portion of the barley 
crop to which reference has_ been 
made. The strength of the solutions 
of the sulphate of iron varied from 5 
to 25 per cent. The ckarlock plants 
were strong, and in many cases had 
commenced to develop their buds. The 
spraying took place in the afternoon 
of a day which was dry and sumless, 
and no effect was visible immediately 
after the operation. The spray soon 
evaporated, leaving the tiny particles 


of sulphate which had been held in | $750 per day. 


suspension by the leaves. -During the 


night which followed, dew was de-} the factory $7, ‘for which it receives 
posited upon the whole of the plants; | $12.40, a clear profit of $5.40 per ton. 
and the following day this evaporated |] feel a little delicate about mentioning 


also, and left the sulphate exposed as 
before. 

It subsequently appeared that the 
solutions containing 15, 20 and 25 per 
cent. had all accomplished their work 
of destruction. Some of the stems of 
the charlock which were exceptionally 
strong appeared to have escaped, but 
it was questioned whether this was not 
owing rather to the circumstance of in- 
effective spraying than to want of in- 
tensity in the solution. At all events 
it was found that the work was quite 
sufficient for the purpose and that a 15 
per cent. solution is sufficiently strong. 

In looking at the question from a 
practical point of view, it is necessary 
in such a matter as this to employ 
methods which demand as little time 
as possible as well as little expense. 
‘There is, as far as I know, no single 
effective method of removing charlock 
from a field of corn. When, therefore, 
by the use of a spraying machine and 
the use of so simple a material as sul- 
phate of iron, a whole field of corn can 
be saved without the slightest perma- 
nent damage either to the corn itself 
or to the clover growing with it, then 
it would appear that we have at least 
one more effective aid which will pre- 
vent the expenditure of money for 
labor on the one hand and the de- 
terioration of a crop on the other. In 
bad cases the cost of pulling or of 
heading the charlock, always a danger- 
ous experiment, is avoided, and yet in 
each case the cost isinfinitely more than 
the cost of spraying and of the material 
employed. Apart from this we may 
take it for granted that one or perhaps 
two treatments may entirely remove 
the charlock from the soil in which it 
has been inherent for a generation, 
costing immense sums of labor and in- 
variably minimizing the crops. The 
cost of the experiments which we have 
related amounts to about 3s. 2d. or 
$1.24 per acre. Six hundred litres of 
the solution of a strength of 15 per 
cent. were employed per hectacre, so 
that 240 litres, or about 53 gallons, will 

be employed per English acre. 

The rapidity with which the work 
could be completed will depend upon 
the form of the machine employed. It 
is obvious that a hand spraying ma- 


chine, costing $7, will be of little value 
on an average corn farm. It would be 
necessary to employ a horse machine, 
which, each time it crossed the field, 
would cover from six to 10 yards, and 
in this way a great deal more land 
could be sprayed in a day than could 
be either harrowed or drilled. We in 
England need awakening to this and 
other questions. We are years behind 
the Irish in spraying our potatoes, be- 
hind you Americans in spraying our 
fruit, and behind the French and Ger- 
mans in spraying every kind of plant 
which is grown in the garden and up- 
on the farm. While we are always 
last in matters of this character, we in- 
variably take up each system which 
our competitors abroad initiate, and 
follow their example. Perhaps some 
of your farmers will be induced to 
make one of these tests in connection 
with their work of corn growing. 
AGRICOLA. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
ABOUT SUGAR BEETS. 





In The Farmer of November 26, Mr. 
Adolph asks whether he can make 
molasses from sugar beets by the aid 
of his cider mill and an evaporator. 
Yes, of course, he can; but the 
molasses will not taste well. 

A neighbor claims to have seen some 
molasses made from sugar beets which 
tasted very much like maple syrup, in 
fact was very fine. A little hickory 
bark was used in the boiling down 
process. Would like Mr. Adolph to try 


ing and pressing would be about one 
cent a gallon for the juice, which 
would make the cost of the syrup eight 
cents a gallon, not including the cost of 
beets, the evaporating and the washing 
of the beets before grinding. 

The pulp was fed to cattle, and was 
considered nearly equal to the whole 
beet. Clarifying was done with milk, 
soda, or egg, in a way similar to that 
for maple sugar. The syrup was of a 
good quality, but the beets gave it a 
flavor which many would find objec- 
tionable, though some like it. The to- 
tal cost of making was estimated at 
not more than 20 cents'a gallon, ex- 
clusive of the cost of beets. 

This experiment was made in 1895, 
before any factories had been built in 
the State for the manufacture of 
sugar, and when the interest in the 
subject did not amount to very much. 
But the conditions remain much the 
same. The advantages and _ disad- 
vantages of making syrup are about as 
they were then. The home-made 
artic would be of little commercial 
value on account of the flavor. It 
would not be cheap enough to compete 
with that from the factories, which is 
free from the objectionable taste of 
the beet. 

In this experiment the cost of the 
beets was placed at 10 cents a bushel, 
which would make the syrup worth 40 
cents a gallon. At the factories con- 
tracts are made for from $4 to $6 a 
ton, which would make the _ roots 
worth from 12 to 18 cents a bushel. 
The pulp taken from a_ cider press 
would be of greater value than that 





it and report result through The 
Farmer. - ~~ 

I have-some beets but no cider mill 
machinery.- It might be a good thing 
if farmers could manufacture their 
own syrup. The producer and con- 
sumer would certainly be very close 
together in that case. There seems to 
be quite a distance between them 
where we sell our beets for sugar. For 
instance, our factory has been selling 
sugar for $5.17 per hundred pounds in 
car lots. They pay $4 fora ton of beets 
that makes 240 pounds of granulated 
sugar. The agricultural department 
at Washington says it Costs about $3 
to make a ton of beets into sugar, cer- 
tainly not more than that, as that 
would bring the factory’s expenses to 


The 240 pounds of sugar would cost 


the bounty of $2.40 ever and above 
this. 
The farmers of Bay county know a 
good thing when they see it. They 
know they have a first-class sugar fac- 
tory and first-class. business men to 
manage it. They know that they have 
been raising some first-class beets and 
they are reported to. be looking happy. 
Why shouldn’t they be? They can sell 
all the beets they are able to raise and 
get the cash for them, too. And be- 
sides they are the means of making the 
other fellows happy with their $7.80 
per ton profit. 
Yes, we are glad we have the sugar 
factory.. We like to see the black 
smoke roll forth from the chimneys 
and see the half mile or more of load- 
ed teams waiting to get inside the 
gates. If a few fail to get in before 
the gates close for the night they keep 
on smiling and conclude to continue 
raising beets for ten cents a bushel. 
But when it comes to pittingabout two- 
thirds of them, and getting them out 
after the ground is frozen (the farmers 
can only draw as the factory orders 
them) they kick. 

Bay Co., Mich, J. B. STEVENS. 

(Now we begin to hear about “kick- 
ers,” even in this latest industry of 
Michigan farmers. We should be 
pleased to hear from one of these 
“kickers” -direct—on paper, of course. 
We are anxious to hear from one or 
more farmers who have been hauling 
their own beets to this factory.—Ed.) 





For The Michigau Tarmer. 


SUGAR BEET MOLASSES. 





In The Farmer of November 26, a 
subscriber asks about making mo- 
lasses from sugar beets. One farmer 
near Rochester, who owns a cider mill, 
has tried it with success. An account 
of it was given in The Farmer of June 
13, 1896, and, as it seems to fit this 
case, the substance of the article will 
bear repetition, 

The beets were ground in a cider 
mill and pressed as though they were 
apples. It was found that a bushel of 
beets would yield four gallons of juice, 
which would give two quarts of syrup 





from a factory, but in this case it was 
found that it did not keep well, and 
for that reason only a little grinding 
could be done at a time. As the pulp 
is too valuable to lose, this is an im- 
portant consideration. 

In such a case as this the experience 
of one man must not be taken as set- 
tling the question, yet it is more likely 
that the estimates were made too low 
than too high. There seems to be little 
encouragement to induce the manufac- 
ture of molasses on a small seale. It 
may be that some future inventions 
will make it possible to grind and 
press the beets on a small scale, evap- 
orate the juice, and either refine it at 
home or send to a factory for the pur- 
pose. It would save considerable ex- 
pense to the producer in the way of 
hauling the. beets to the factory and 
the pulp home if the crop could be 
made up where grown, but there is lit- 
tle reason to hope that it ever can be 
done. 

It is evident that molasses can be 
made from the beets by means of such 
machinery as is within the reach of 
nearly every Michigan farmer, but the 
practicability of it is another matter. 
It will certainly do no harm to try it. 
Oakyand Co. Mich. mr. a WwW. 
(This is the experiment to which we 
referred some time ago, but could not 
find the location of the experimenter.— 
Ed.) 





An Improyed Grinding Mill. 


The cut gives a good representation of the 
Wolverine Grinding Mill, manufactured by 
the Marvin Smith Co. of Chicago. It grinds 
all grains either singly or mixed, and crushes 
and grinds ear corn. Its claim is that it ex- 
cels all other mills in the small amount of 
power required. This is an advantage of 
undoubted merit; many farmers already own 
light horse powers and would buy a grind- 
ing millif they could be assured that their 
power was sufficient to operate it. This 
machine seems to fit such cases exactly, as 
it can be run easily with light power. Can 
also be run successfully with a power wind- 
mill. An elevator conveys the crushed ma- 
terial to the grinding hopper, as will be 
observed in thecut. Phis millis very strong 
and durable, being constructed entirely of 
iron and steel, and will last indefinitely. 

Marvin Smith Co. publish a large cata- 
logue which they will be pleased to mail 
free to all readers. Their prices are re- 
markably low for the high quality of the 





when boiled down. The cost of grind- 


goods they offer. 


ANOTHER EXPERIMENT IN MAK.- 
ING MOLASSES, 





In the issue of The Farmer of Noy, 
26, L. P. Adolph asks if he can grate 
his sugar beets in his cider mill, press 
out the juice, and make good molasses 
from it by boiling down in an eyap- 
orator. 

Now, Mr. Editor, this is just the 
thing that I have had in my mind for 
more than a year. Last year, for some 
cause or other, my beets never came 
up, but I tried again this year, and 
raised a fair crop. 

I took 15 bushels to the cider mill, 
and they were run through the grinder 
and the juice pressed out and put into 
a steam evaporator and boiled down to 


‘molasses of a quality about equal to 


“New Orleans.” We obtained just five 
gallons from the 15 bushels of beets. 
The juice, as it came from the press, 
was nearly as black as ink, and had a 
rank beet taste. But as it began to boil 
the black came to the top and was 
skimmed off, aud the beet taste was 
gone. It is a dark, very sweet mo- 
lasses, very good for cooking, and 
many like it on buckwheat cakes. I 
would be pleased to hear from anyone 
else who has tried the experiment. 
Ionia Co., Mich. GEO. H. HOYT. 





Please give to some friend the extra 
copy sent you and ask him to sub- 
scribe for The Michigan Farmer at 60 
cents a year. 





Good Grinding Machinery. 
The Stover Manufacturing Company, of 
Freeport, Ill., have used their experience of 
seventeen years in perfecting the Ideal 
Double Geared Mill, a cut of which is shown 
herewith. It is simple in its construction 

















and operation, and although its parts are 
heavy and strong, it is remarkably light 
draft and is capable of doing all the grinding 
that can be done by two horses with any 
mechanical device ever invented. Anchor 
rods, a perfect patented device for securing 
stability, are furnished free with each mill, 
The makers ot the Ideal Double-Geared will 
send descriptions and prices on application. 


SHARPLES QUALITY. 


A good machinethat gr 
does its work well, that 
is easily operated, that 
costs comparatively 
nothing for repairs, 
sells other machines 
for its manufacturer. 
THE SAFETY 
HAND SEPARATOR 
is best liked where it 
is best known. It 
makes good butter of 
the ‘‘Sharples Qual- 
ity,’’ it lightens 
the dairy maid’s 
work, it increases 3 
the quantity of butter, it saves all the 
butter in the milk. 
P. M. SHARPLES, 











BRANCHES: 
Toledo,O. OmahaNeb. West Chester, Pa. 
Elgin, Ill. St. Paul, Minn. 


Dubuque, Ia. San Francisco, Cal. 


b“MODERN HERO” 


HORSE POWER and GRINDER 


SWE a@ TREAD POWERS. 
3 Sizhs AND SIVLES OF FEED MILLS. 


M1 35,000 of Our Grinding 
i MILLS Now in Use. 











WANTED. Stay, zoune, sover 
* married man for farm 
work. References. BOX 58, Salem, Mich. 


UNTERS AND TRAPPERS, ATTENTION! 
We pay highest price for raw furs. Send to 
J.K. WEBSTER & CO., Norwalk, Ohio. 


Clover and Timothy. 


We are re-cleaners of all kinds of field seeds, 
Medium and Mammoth Red Clover, Alsike, Alfalfa, 
White and Crimson Clovers, also Timothy, Or- 
chard Grass, Red Top, Blue Grass, Mixed Lawn 
Grass, Rye Grass and Imported Grasses. Dwarf 
Essex Rape, Vicia Villosa, Field Peas, Ohio 
Beardless Barley and Spring Wheat. Write for 
Field Seed Price List, also 1899 Seed Catalogue. 
The Henry Philipps Seed & Implement Co., 

115 and 117 St. Clair St., Toledo, Ohio. 


IGHT BRAHMAS, B. P. ROCKS and BIG 
PEKIN DRAKES FORSALE. Pure bred, farm 

raised stock. Eighteen years a breeder. 
F. M. BRONSON, Vermontville, Mich. 
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Live Stock. 


CONDUCTED BY ROBERT GIBBONS. 


Address all correspondence to Michigan Farm- 
er, Detroit, Mich. 


CHRISTMAS CATTLE. 














We notice reports in the Chicago 
daily papers of bunches of choice 
Christmas cattle that have been on sale 
the past two weeks. One day, J. Em- 
erson, of Iowa, and L. H. Kerrick, of 


Illinois, were in with some of their 
champion Polled-Angus steers, The 
Journal said there was no end or stint 
of praise for these Apollos of the bo- 
vine families, and opinion was about 
equally divided, but the old-time expert 
buyers or sellers seemed to lean to- 
wards Evans’ 15 head, that averaged 
1,578, selling at $6.25 to S. & S. for the 
New York market. That they were an 
ideal lot no one could deny, filling all 
the hopes and ambitions of the breeder 
and salesman ‘They were the cham- 
pions of the Omaha exposition. The 
Kerrick lot were a close second, aver- 
aging 1,630, and selling for $6; not as 
fine as the Evans steers, but “beef to 
the heels, like a Mullingar heifer,” said 
Armour’s head buyer. There was some 
little advantage on the Evans side, as 
they had 107 head other good steers 
that helped to sell the blacks. As ev- 
erybody in the trade knows, Mr, Ker- 
rick is a famous breeder, and was the 
winner with his blacks at the Coli- 
seum last year, capturing the sweep- 
stakes prize. 

The top sale of the year, however, 
was that of a pair of premium exposi- 
tion Herefords, a yearling weighing 
over 1,300, and a 2-year-old weighing 
over 1,500, the average weight being 
1,530, at $6.50. They were bred and 
fed by W. S. Van Natta, of Indiana. 
The yearling was the sweepstakes 
winner in his class at Omaha. The lot 
was purchased for the Chicago city 
trade. 

Time was when Michigan sent a few 
of these premium steers to market 
each season, and a few ltundred others 
that were only second to such cham- 
pions as those mentioned. But that 
time has passed away and the mongrel 
scrub is devouring the substance of 
farmers, and giving very poor returns 
therefor, where once the grand Short- 
horn and the _ beautiful Hereford 
brought honor and profit to their feed- 
er. We hope the time is coming when 
they will be restored to their old posi- 
tion upon the farms of the State, 





GOOD CATTLE FOR FARMERS. 





On the first page of this issue ap- 
pears a half-tone from a photograph 
taken by Mr. J. H. Brown in the barn- 
yard of Mr, Eugene Lovell, of Climax. 
It represents a high-grade Shorthorn 
steer and his dam, a high-grade Short- 
horn also. Mr. Lovell has a number of 
such cows, bred up for years by the 
use of pure-bred bulls. The cows are 
good milkers, and furnish good car- 
ecasses of beef when their usefulness 
as milkers is ended. The _ steer 
calves make just such cattle as the one 
represented in the cut. They mature 
a year earlier than a scrub or a 
mongrel from some half-bred bull of 
the dairy breeds, and when ready for 
market his quality and make-up insure 
his selling for from one to two cents 
per pound more than: the mongrel. We 
call such cattle good farmers’ cattle. 
The late A, S. Brooks called them 
good christian cattle, because they 
were fit to live or fit to die. Any farm- 
er in this State can have just such cat- 
tle in his barnyard, and at no more ex- 
pense than scrubs. A little good blood 
and generous feeding is all that is re- 
quired. And wherever such cattle are 
to be found, buyers will be on hand to 
purchase them at a good price. Such 
a steer as the one in the cut makes his 
own market. His pedigree and blood 
shows in every line, and will be en- 
dorsed by the drover, the butcher, and 
the consumer. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
BLOATED CATTLE. 





Bloating in cattle comes from a va- 
riety of causes, and in some breeds it 
appears to develop more easily than in 
others. Cows taken from winter food 
and turned loose upon a good pasture 
field are apt to bloat. In changing cat- 
tle from one kind of feed to another 
bloating is almost sure to develop, un- 
less the change is made very gradual. 
Bloating does not necessarily mean in- 








digestion, as many supposed to be the 
case a few years ago, but this disease 
may sometimes accompany it. It is 
more generally an indication that the 
bulk of the food taken into the stom- 
ach is fermented, and this destroys the 
gastric juice, and causes the rapid 
formation of gas, 

The true remedy is a preventive one. 
Be careful in changing the food of the 
animals, and never let them eat too 
much of any one thing. But if for 
some reason they show signs of bloat- 
ing a dose of colchicum, which is the 
active principle of the saffron root, can 
be given safely. This should be given 
in the dilute form, and in small doses. 
This will correct the acidity of the 
stomach, and in the early stages of 
bloating cure the disease without any 
discomfort to the animals. From three 
to five drops of the liquid colchicum 
in the animal’s water will suffice. The 
dose can be repeated if the first does 
not perform the work satisfactorily. 
It must be remembered in administer- 
ing this medicine that it is a deadly 
poison when given in large doses, but 
if given in homeopathic doses it is 
very beneficial. The animals should 
be fed very sparingly for a few days 
after the medicine has been adminis- 
tered. With a little carc the most stub- 
born cases of bloating can be cured.’ 

New York. PROF. JAMES S. DOTY. 


STOCK NOTES. 








The Holstein-Friesian Association 
will hold its annual meeting at the 
Hudson House, Lansing, December 
20th, at 7 p. m. All interested are in- 
vited to be present. C. L. Seeley, Sec- 
retary. 

Wm. Fishbeck & Son, of Howell, re- 
port the following recent sales from 
their herd of Shorthorns: To E. H. 
Demiston, Kalamazoo, Mich., bull calf 
Lord Acklam 12th, 133100; to W. S. 
Bridge, Trenton, Mich., bull calf Lord 
Acklam 13th, 133102; to J. B. Hummel, 
Mason, Michb., 5-year-old cow Baron- 
ess C. (Vol. 40, page 529). 

Lice will sometimes appear on the 
necks and heads of hogs. They can 
be killed or driven off, says a cor- 
respondent, by sponging the neck and 
around the ears with kerosene. An 
easy and effective method is to con- 
struct a wallow having a capacity of 
twenty or thirty gallons of water, fill 
the same with water, and pour on it a 
cupful of kerosene. The hog will know 
what to do as soon as he sees the wal- 


.low, and the kerosene floating on the 


water will be quickly effective. 


The Drovers’ Telegram says: “The 
fact that the average weight of hogs at 
Kansas City and other markets in the 
southern part of the hog territory is 
lighter than at northern points has 
called out some comments recently. 
The head buyer for a packing firm at 
Chicago attributes it to the differences 
in breeds. He says that the Berkshire 
predominates at southern markets, and 
Poland-Chinas, which are longer in fat- 
tening, are in large numbers in the 
north.” That explanation is simply 
humbug. The fact is the two breeds 
mentioned are so similar in their abil- 
ity to mature quickly on full feed that 
the difference would not be observed. 
The southern farmer grows lighter 
hogs because he feeds lighter. It is 
not the breed but feed that makes the 
differenee in weight. 

One of the curiosities of the cattle 
market, says the Chicago Journal, that 
may be mentioned is that one, old, 
threadbare declaration that “common 
cattle’ go lower every day in the 
week; one never hears a cattle sales- 
man say that this class ever advanced 
a mill; always lower. We know of a 
salesman that this year so far has 
quoted “common cattle lower.” Now, 
what this man means by “common cat- 
tle’ nooneseems to know, as, according 
to this salesman’s notion, such would 
have sunk out of sight long ago. It 
don’t require much mathematical skill 
to “figure out” 4 decline of 10c. a day 
on $4.50@4.60 cattle, for instance; also 
10@15c. a week for 52 weeks. Yet 
there are salesmen here who report 
this ridiculous statement from day to 
day, and year in and year out. 

In a late issue of Hoard’s Dairyman, 
a correspondent signing himself J. A. 
M., says: The Armour Co. has for the 
past six months been buying bacon 
hogs in Canada. With regard to their 
venture they write: “It has been a 
revelation to us to see the fine condi- 
tion and splendid appearance of the 
Canadian hogs, and we feel sure that 
the Canadian system of careful breed- 
ing and feeding is the correct one. The 
Canadian hog raiser is away ahead of 
the American at present, at least so 





far as the English market is concerned. 
The Canadian singed Wiltshires com- 
mand a very high premium and rank 


. almost equal with the finest Danish 


bacon in the London market.” About 
six months ago the Armour Co. pur- 
chased some hogs in the Canadian mar- 
kets to test their quality. They paid 
considerably more than they had to 
on this side of the line. We never 
heard that the company made more 
than one purchase, and certainly inter- 
views with its representatives, pub- 
lished in the Chicago live stock and 
agricultural journals, stated that the 
experiment would not be repeated. 
There was no money in the venture. 
Neither did these published reports re- 
fer to Canadian hogs in any such terms 
as does this correspondent. By the 
way, is he raising these bacon hogs? 
If so, what price do they bring him 
in comparison with good corn-fed 
heavy hogs? The price is what tells 
the whole story, and the Armour Com- 
pany are paying more for good heavy 
hogs in the Chicago market than for 
the best bacon ones on sale. 





Please give to some friend the extra 
copy sent you and ask him to sub- 
scribe for The Michigan Farmer at 60 
cents a year. 








EVERGREEN STOCK FARM. We ave for sale a 


PERCHERONS and Imported a Coach 
see Also Percheron Mar 
OMAS CKOSS, Bangor, Mich. 


ro 25 Cents silverI will send a book con- 
taining instructions that will positively Pre- 
vent Hog Cholera. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money returned. W.J. MYATT, Dicksen, Tenn, 


BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 


CATTLE. 


J M. CHASE, Muir, Mich., breeder of registered 
e Red Polled cattle and Poland-China swine. 
Choice young stock for sale. Prices right. 


B iy mw LESSITER & SONS, Cole, Mich., 
breeders of Scotch Shorthorn Cattle and 
Shropshire Sheep. Stock for sale of both sexes. 


F. & E.W. ENGLISH, Clarksville. Mich.,breed- 
e ers of Registered Red Polled Cattie. An- 


drew Boy, sire and dam imported, heads the herd. 


50 SHOKTHORN Bulls, Cows and Heifers 
of best breeding. Examination requested. 
The A. P. Cook Co., Brooklyn, Jackson Co., Mich. 


REGISTERED GALLOWAYS. 


A. MATTHEWS, Maple Rapids, Mich. 


JOHN C. CHALMERS, 472 Arbor. 
Breeder of Registered GUERNSEY CATELE. 
PYered'h Shorthorns and Shorthorns, all regis- 


tered in American Herd Book, both sexes. 
FREEMAN & SON, Flushing, Mich. 


M. FISHBECK & SON, Howell Mich., 

breeders of SHORTHORN CATTLE from 
good milking families. Cows and heifers for 
sale. No bulls except young calves. 


J. M. KNAPP, Bellevue, Mich. 
f ti 
Glendale Soi7in service, RED POLLED CATTLE 
Milk yield of ddém 33 months, 21,071 Ibs; milk yield 
of sire’s dam 12 months, 10,589 1 lbs. 


BEEF WITH MILK. Hct coeai™* Qos es tis 
a A and cows forsale cheap. Ifyou want 


RNS that will make you money I can 
please you. CALVIN LOVETT, Otsego, Mich. 















































re. CHINAS—Pigs of either sex. Young 
sows bred; best strains. M. B. Turkeys, B. P. R. 
Cockerels. }. B. Rossins, Edwardsburg, Mich. 


OLAND-CHINAS.—The first premium herd 
at State Fair of ’98 offers good April boars 
cheap. Address L. F. CONRAD, Wacousta, Mich, 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE frome een “for wale 


by w.c. HOWE, Howell, Mich. 


M. OROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
e swine. Stock forsale. Breeding stock record- 
ed. Reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited. 


Special Price on Poland-China Boars of Agr! 


farrow. F. M. Piaeort, Fowler, Clinton Co.,Mich. 


HE PLUM HILL HERD of large English Berk- 
shire swine, B. P. Rock & 8. P. Hamburg fowls. 
Stock &eggsfor sale. OC. M. Bray, St. Johns, Mich. 


VICTORI AS allages, both sexes, of best breeding 
2’ and individual excellence, for sale 
at reasonable prices. M.T. Story, Lowell, Mich. 


BARGAINS on serviceable P. C. BOARS. Extra 
length, heavy bone, good quality; 
June and ase A Pi . C4 a we prices at 
Owosso, Mich. 


BERKSHIRES. S Sine ribbons. If you want a 
f eri it f 

herd that won} Prue bb ons at ‘State ho 

97 address P, Wixom, Mich. 


- A few so of 
DUROC-JERSEYS. 4, !%, 20"3, 2! 
1898, farrow, for sale at living prices. 

E. E. HOWE, Howell, Mich, 


GRAND RIVER HERD 0. 1. C., 2¢.premiam pera 
5 firsts and 4 seoenss at State Fair. Write for 
prices. JNO. BERNER, Grand Ledge, Mich. 


Los LODGE BERKSHIRES.—Large, 
lengthy, English type. Bred from noted prize- 
winners. a —, all ages forsale. Write for 
prices. A. BYWATER, Memphis, Mich. 


OLAND-CHINAS.—One two years old and 
three yearling boars. Large, goud bone 
and quality. Young stock of either sex. Write 
L. W. BARNES, Byron (Shiawassee Co.), Mich, 


POLAND-CHINA BOARS 


of extra quality and weetes for sale at Hickory 
Grove. A. WOOD, Saline. Mich, 


50 Duroc-Jersey Swine for Sale. Bot® sexes. 


tolyr. old. No. 1 stock at reasonable prices. Send 
for ates list. J.H. BANGHART, Lansing, Mich. 


U d i 
100 DUROC-JERSEY SWINE. Greed ad S22 
dividuality. Correspondence solicite 
W. L. SMITH & SON, Moshareitie, Mich. 


OLAND-CHINAS. —Pigs of either sex. Young 
sows bred to Bishop’s Model. grandson of 
Klever’s Model and first premium yearling at 
Ionia District Fair in competition with several 
State Fair herds. E, D. BISHOP, Woodbury, Mich, 


Poland-China Sh 
La OR SALE. Sat Giese 
Sows bred. Breeding \—~ 7 -gaeapaaael 


Pignt kind. “Also choice Merino r: 
- W. NMAN & CO., Ypsilanti, Mich. 





















































FOR SALE at My his value, McKinley Bill 

41,081, a grandson of Old Black 
U. 8S., farrowed Sept. 30th, 1895. Weight at ten 
months, 425 pounds. No fault; guaranteed. Also 


brood sow er By Jowl 1 
W. J. LAWRENCE, Battle Creek, Mich. 


SOME CHOICE POLAND-CHINAS 


y Corwin King 2d. 
Write your Lh WM. H. COOK, Waterford, Mich. 


100 HIGH-CLASS DUROC-JERSEY SWINE, 


Largest Herd in Michigan. 


HERBERT W. MUMFORD, P. 0. Agricultural College, Mich. 
Stock at Moscow, Mich. 


Only 2 Boars Left Out of 28. 


8 Choice Seve Ready to Breed, 
and some Spe FALL GILTS at about’ half 
regular prices. J. C. TAYLOR, 
Village View Farm, Grass Lake, Mich, 














CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM. 

Jersey Cattle, bred for intrinsic value, individ- 
ual ee | and future usefulness. Rich cream and 
butter product, coupled with fine form and good 
constitution first consideration. Stock for sale. 
0. J. Buiss & Son, Silver Creek, Allegan Co.,Mich. 





Ne what the Poland-China breeder, J. W. 
Bush, of Wacousta, Mich., says of a yearling 
Aberdeen-Angus bull which I selected for him 
“Chesney is a very fine animal. I do not re 
the $115 in the least, because he is the best bull 
inthis country. Thank you very much for him.” 
Speak picky fort for the FIVE BULLS FOR 
SALE FRO. AME SIRE, C 


CLOVER BLOSSOM FARM, Port Austin, Mich. 


HOGS. 


FEW Poland-China Boars of April farrow. 
Good bone, dark in color, at reasonable prices. 
Perfect satisfaction. A. O. Bowen, Wixom, Mich. 


ERKSHIRE PIGS feom stock that is from 
World’s Fair prize whfhers. Write for catalog 
and prices. C.E. Pailthorp & 00. »Mt. Morris,Mich. 


7 eet SWINE for Sale.—Spring 
pigs 7 a a * both sexes, and yearling 
boar. H. RAY Grass Lake, Mich. 


HOICE POLAND-CHINA BOARS at extra 
close prices to close out. They must go. 
Address ROBERT NEVE, Pierson, Mich. 


Duroc-Jersey Swine. firing ant 
sale; both sexes. H. D. HALL, Martin, M. ch. 
OR SALE.—Large E; empeioavens peoetton 
of Hood’s Farm, 


& Wantagé¢ strains, Masi 
Prices reasonable. V.E.. ackney Mt. Morris, Mich. 


T'viite me for B BARGAL ‘ais, POLAND-CHINAS 


RRY. Rasiinan, Mich. 


If You Want a Good Poland-China it will 


Day you 
to write to WM. L. PENNOOK, Hastings, Mich. 


Large English Berkshires. Sho! Pig tae tow 
prices. MERCHANT KELLY, Woodstock, Mich. 


Large En English Berkshire Swine for Sale. 


D PARSELL, Flushing, Mich. 


AK KRAAL” has Chester-White Hogs forsale, 
from Eastern sires and Western dams, at 
popular prices. H. G. SELLMAN, So. Lyon, Mich. 












































gy ~-yry eA Pigs pmongg gp 
: ugust and Sep or 
y Rogue OMAN, Box 99, Grass Lake, Mich. 





High-Glass Duroc-Jersey Swine, 


Two blue ribbons received at Kalamazoo Street 
Fair for best pen of pigs and a exhibit. Pairs 


not akin. ands sin. 8 for sa 
ROWN Battle ‘Greek, Mich. 


OYAL BLACK U. 8.,”’ the only Poland-China 
boar in Michigan sired by the great “Black 





t U. 8.”? This young boar is half brother to “‘Cor- 


win King,” that sold for $200 at 7 years—another 
half brother sold for $1,000. A few first class pigs 
from this _— for sale. 

. F. THOMPSON, Detroit, Mich. 


Yr wanting a high- 
class Chester- 
White boar or sow 





any age, write Cass 
Valley herd. A few 
choice spring 
boars and sows to 
close out cheap. 

WM. W. BALCH, Prop., Deford, Mich. 


W O. WILSON, Okemos, Mich., s propel ty 4 
e the Michigan Central herd of 

hester Whites. 
The largest herd in the State. 
Choice stock of March and 
April farrow, either sex. 
Sows bred for spring farrow. 
Write me your wants or give 
mea callifconvenient. Also 
Light Brahma fowls. 




























0. I. C. SWINE | 
All ages, both sexes, poe not 
akin. Prices right. Individu- gy 
% als from above stock like “J 
j government bonds to the pur- 
mchaser. For particulars address 


G. S. BENJAMIN, 
Portland, - Mich. @j 


VICTORIA AND ESSEX SWINE 


We could not stop the November sale though 
we tried to. Everyone has a chance at our stock 
as long as it lasts. Fine 1 year P. C. sow at $10. We 
} eg $60.for her mother. 10 or 12 Essex boars fit 

or service: $4 to $8 buys one. lbipairs of Victoria 
and Essex pigs at $44 pair. You will not live 
long ag to see such stock sell again at these 
prices. 100 pigs sold last 30 days, 1,000,000 men 
in the field and everyone going out of hogs. 


What do you think pos it an 
E. P. LIVER. Flint, Mich. 


@. When wri 
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LOOK OUT FOR THE 





COLTS. 


The sudden and rather unexpected 
appearance of winter, with storms and 
severe cold weather for so early in the 
season, caught many farmers with un- 
finished work on hand. A good many 
were carrying out plans for the care of 
their live stock during the winter, and 
they were not completed. It is un- 
der such circumstances that the colts 
on a farm are sure to be badly neg- 
lected. The dairy cow at once noti- 
fies her owner that light feed and poor 
shelter will cut down his receipts, and 
she must not be neglected. The drove 
of hogs being fattened. are sure to 
make themselves heard when feed is 
short, and promptly stop gaining in 
flesh if their owner shortens their ra- 
tions. That bunch of steers begins to 
fall off in flesh under poor feeding and 
exposure, and the farmer sees his 
profits decreasing from day to day if 
their wants are not supplied. It is the 
same with the lot of lambs which are 
being got ready for the Christmas mar- 
ket. They begin to shrink in weight if 
not cared for properly, and the farmer 
hastens to repair any shortcomings in 
their rations, as he knows by ex- 
perience the cost of keeping lambs 


that are not steadily improving. It is 
the same with the farm poultry. The 


housewife soon finds her supply of 
gzs rumming short, and her chickens 
getting thinner every day. The wants 
of the money-makers on the farm are 
being brought to the attention of the 
farmer every day, and consequently 
they do not suffer much from neglect. 
But how is it with the colts or the 
yearlings that are doing their best to 
pick up a living around a straw stack, 
which furnishes their only food and 
shelter? Feed given them will not b2 
returned as a rule for two or three 
years, and they have no argument to 
offer against the treatment they re- 
ceive, as have the other classes of 
stock referred to. They are put off 
with a promise of better things in a 
short time, and they shiver in the cold, 
and grow gaunt and pot-bellied trying 
to stop their hunger with the only ra- 
tion obtainable. ‘No wonder they be- 
come stunted and mis-shapen, and 
their coats become as rough as that of 
a buffalo. Their heads grow large and 
coarse, their necks thin, and their 
bodies are drawn into as small a com- 
pass as possible to try and escape the 
cold blasts which search every depres- 
sion in their thin frames. If under 
such conditions the colts live through 
winter, they come out “spring poor,” 
and so stunted in growth that they 
never recover their natural form. They 
can never attain the growth or de- 
velopment which are required to bring 
a good price when matured. The man 
who owns them is sure there is no 
money in raising colts. He finds more 
profit in hogs, sheep or cattle, and 
never stops to consider the reason. 
Such a farmer should never attempt to 
raise a colt. Those he puts in market 
are nearly unsalable, and help to de- 
press the value of better ones. He is 
far better out of the business, and 
should leave it to others who have the 
patience to wait for their returns, and 
are not afraid to invest time and feed 
in developing their colts into well- 
grown, handsome animals. If you 
have some colts standing shivering 
around your straw stack, better sell 
them at once, no matter at what price, 
than allow them to suffer any longer. 
You will get more money out of them, 
and your conscience will be clearer. 


FINISHING OFF HORSES. 

In a bulletin from the lowa Bxperi- 
ment Station the question of finishing 
off horses for market is discussed, and 
some of the methods of those who 
make a specialty of the business de- 
tailed. One of the parties referred to 
in the bulletin is a farmer in that state 
who makes it a practice during the lat- 
ter part of the summer to pick up one 
or two carloads of good, salable horses 
and fatten and finish them for market. 
He buys from neighboring farmers 
and claims that there is more money 
in it than in feeding steers.” These 
horses are grazed in the meadows and 
stalkfields, supplemented with corn- 
fodder, until December -or January. 
They have but little if any shelter un- 
til that time and make good gains. 





They are then given 50 to 60 days of 
feeding and fitting in the stable, dur- 
ing which time they are groomed and 
put in the best condition for the mar- 
ket. This man employs a horse dealer 
to help him in buying. 

Another feeder in the same state pre- 
fers to buy in the spring. - He feeds 
ten ears of corn at 5 a. ni., ten ears of 
corn at 10 a. m., a chopped ration at 
noon, composed of two-fifths bran, 
two-fifths chopped oats and corn and 
one-fifth oil-meal; corn again at 5 p. 
m., and oats or corn at 8 p. m.; clean, 
bright hay with each grain feed, 
clover hay preferred if properly cured. 
These methods give heavy gains and 
materially add to the value of horses 
thus handled. There is no doubt 
whatever that it pays to properly fit 
horses for market and make them fat. 
There may be some question as to 
whether flesh put on in this way adds 
much to their serviceability, but as 
long as the fat horse sells best this 
question may safely and profitably be 
ignored by the producer. 

In other words, it pays to produce 
what the market demands, and these 
horses should be finished on the west- 
ern farms, where there is always an 
abundance of cheap feed. A well- 
known auctioneer who was recently 
selling a lot of well-fed horses at a 
public sale very truthfully remarked 
that “Corn would have brought $10 a 
Pbushel in the shape of flesh on these 
horses’ backs.” That statement ap- 
plies with equal force with a great 
many horses and other stock that an- 
nually goes to market. 





HORSE GOSSIP. 


A prize of: $100 will be offered for 
the worst bucking bronco exhibited at 
the live stock convention to be held at 
Denver, Colo., in January. The 
judges should be compelled to ride the 
animals. 

More than 60 per cent. of the sea- 
son’s races scheduled in Kansas had 
to bg declared off for lack of entries. 
There is no state in the Union which 
can promise more and perform less 
than Kansas. 2 

The London Live Stock Journai says 
ring-worm is spreading among horses 
in that country, and ascribes it to the 
importation of American . horses. 
When anything goes wrong in Euro- 
pean or British politics, morals, or 
live stock, it is charged up against 
Americans. Just the same, ring- 
worm in horses is very uncommon in 
this country. 

At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Kentucky Horse 
Breeders’ Association, held at Lexing- 
ton, it was decided to double the 
Transylvania stake, making it worth 
$10,000; also to increase the Futurity 
from $16,000 to $20,000, giving $10,000 
to the winner of the 3-year-old di- 
vision. Maj. P. P. Johnston was again 
elected president of the association, 
and Horace W. Wilson was' re-elected 
secretary. 

The thoroughbred stallion Brilliant, 
for whom W. J. Owsley, Jr., Burkes- 
ville, Ky., paid $1,500, recently met 
death in a peculiar manner. Mr. Ows- 
ley also owns the thoroughbred stal- 
lion Red Squirrel. purchased for $2,- 
500, and both stallions occupied sep- 
arate box stalls. A few nights ago 
the door of Red Squirrel’s stall was 
left unlocked by accident and the 
horse pushed it open, proceeded to the 
stall door of Brilliant, unfastened it 
with his teeth and a desperate ficit 
ensued. srilliant was killed, Red 
Squirrel choking him to death.—Chi- 
sago Horseman. 

The 17-hand trotter Huse Holt, by 
Reno Defiance, recently reduced his 
record to 2:24% in Texas, and his half- 
sister, Lady Reno, by Reno's Baby, 
trotted to a record of 2:24% in her 
first race and was timed a quarter in 
38 seconds. Reno’s Baby is also by 
Reno Defiance, and he by Louis Napo- 
leon, out of a dam by Fisk’s Mambrino 
Chief. There are good reasons why 
Reno Defiance should prove a sire of 
great race horses. 

The Philadelphia Record _ says: 
“Everybody connected with racing ad- 
mits that the curse of the turf is the 
heat book. It has caused nearly all of 
the. fraud unearthed, yet nothing is 
said about abolishing heat betting; be- 
cause of the revenue derived from the 
bookmaker.” The truth of that state 
ment cannot be gainsaid. Heat-bet- 
ting is the opportunity of the dishonest 
owner and the race-track gambler, and 
should be abolished. But associations 
are run to make money, and so long 





as it pays them the public may con- 
tinue to be swindled, and contests be- 
come a long drawn out farce. 

The youngsters by Prodigal, 2:16; 
Direcitum, 2:054%4, and Direct, 2.05%, 
that have sold in the recent combina- 
tion sales, have made the best av- 
erage prices of any consignments of 
young trotters since the boom days of 
speed in the ’80’s. A consigument of 
the get of Prodigal sold in New York 
for an average of $1,500 per head and 
a contribution of young Directums 
made an average at a recent Lexing- 
ton sale of over $1,300 per head, There 
is no trouble realizing big prices for 
good colts if they show merit, but the 
day of fabulous prices for paper horses 
is numbered with the things of the 
past. 

The stables of the Paris Omnibus 
company are situated on the Boule- 
vard Bourbon, and quite close to the 
famous Bastille. The company has a 
stud of 850 horses, and the boxes 
comprise two galleries, and the vari- 
ous divisions contain accommod. ‘ion 
for twenty-four horses. The stabling 
is perfect, from a sanitary point of 
view, and the animals are turned out 
thoroughly well groomed. Percherons, 
Boulonnais, ordinary Normandy, and 
American horses find a habitation 
there, and appear in splendid condi- 
tion as they go from the Bastille to 
the Madeleine and vice versa. Each 
horse has 9 Ibs. of oats, 9 Ibs. of 
maize, 2% Ibs. of beans, and equal 
parts of cut hay and straw, making a 
total weight of 29 Ibs. for daily nour- 
ishment. Dried peat or turf is used 
as litter to the depth of 14 inches. 
The health of the horses in these 
stables is all that can be desired. 





Piease give to some friend the extra 
copy sent you and ask him to sub 
scribe for The Michigan Farmer at 60 
cents a year. 


« Perch tal- 
FOR: SALE. femnveients 110 


lbs. Will take in payment one pair good young 
horses. J. W. KEENEY, Erie, Mich. 
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everywhere to sell our great acel- 
“The Au and life preserve 


he Automatic \ 
Grip Neck Yoke. 


Prevents all accidents in case of break- 
down orrunaway. Grips the tongue in- 
stantly and holds till danger is past. Is 
strong, handsome, durable and will last 
indefinitely. Everybody buys it. 
Plain unnickeled, i; Nickeled Loops and \ 

Acorn Heads, $1.50; Nickeled Tips and 

Centers, $1.75; Nickeled Center and Tips without Yoke, 
$1.25; Centers without Yoke, 65c. Made in three sizes, to 
1% to1¥%. Also farm wagon size to grip pole 
rite to-day for circulars and special 
TO AGENTS. Better write at once. 
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fit pole ti 

Bite 344 in size. 

CONFIDENTIAL TERMS 
AUTOMATIO GRIP NECK YOKE CO. 


%8 Harding Street, Indianapolis, Ind, 








Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy, 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 






exclusive: 


mant Stud 


SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OF FIRINC 
Impossible to — any scar or blemish. The 
satest est lister ever used. Takes the place 
of all liniments for mild or severe action. Remover 
all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses or Cattle. 
As a HUMAN_REMEDY for Rheumati 
Sprains, Sore throat. te., itis invaluable’ 
thet one tablespoonful oi 
WE GUARANTEE CAUSTIC BALSAM wil! 
produce more actual results than a whole bottle oi 
any liniment or spavin cure mixture ever made. 
Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is W: 
ted to give satisfaction. Price $ 1.50 per bottle. Bold 





by druggists. or sent by exr-~se, charges paid, wit 
directions for its use. Send for descriptive A Son 
testimonials, eto, ress " 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO,, Cleveland, Ohio 
EEA LAY SIR BE SR 








or every purpose, from improved, 
all-bearing, 12-inch, for 

farm use with any light 
power, to complete flour mill 

ip Write for catalogue and 
discounts. French burr mills, corn 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muney, Pa. 
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shellers, crushers, 











When writing to advertisers please men- 
tion that you saw their advertisement in the 
MICHIGAN FARMER. 








OLOR and flavor of fruits, 
size, quality and ap. 
pearance of vegetables, 

weight and plumpness of grain, 
are all produced by Potash. 


Potash, 


properly combined with Phos- 
phoric Acid and N itrogen, and 
liberally applied, will improve 
every soil and increase yield 
and quality of any crop. 


Write and get Free our pamphlets, which 
tell how to buy and use fertilizers with 
greatest economy and profit. 


GERIIAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 


The Lowest Combinations 
Of Good Reading Matter Ever Offered. 
THE PRICES TELL THE TALE. 


In most cases both papers can be had for the 
regular price of one. In many cases for less than 
the price of other agricultural papers alone. 
NOTE Cash must accompany each order. Stamps 
* taken only in amounts less than $1.00. 


Only one other paper is allowed with each year’ 
subscription to THE FARMER; as many other aom- 
binations may be taken at prices named as years 
subscribed for THE FARMER; for instance: THE 
MICHIGAN FARMER, Oincinnati Enquirer and 
Hoard’s Dairyman are wanted for one person; 
the subscriber would have to pay $2.10, but would 
be credited with two years’ subscription to THE 
FARMER and one year each to the others. One 
person may take as many as five combinations in 
this way. 

THE MICHIGAN FARMER and any one of the fol- 
lowing papers one year each at prices named: 
Name of Paper and Where Published. 

DAILY. (6 a week) 










WUOERG, COVBIBNG, 90.5655 oa aow Ss cncescscccccics $1.75 
TRI-WEEELY, (3 a week) 

WOPG, NOW BORK, IE. Yeas eccheccsecsscc¥eccdze. 1.35 
SEMI-WEEKLY. (2 a week 

Joureal, Detroit, Mich......... eatec¥eews 1.50 

Herald, Grand Rapids, Mich.................... 1.25 

WEEKLY NEWSPAPER: 
Tribune, Detroit, Mich............. 90 


Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati, O 
Enquirer, Cineinnati, O 
Times, Cincinnati, O... 
Tribune, New York, N. 
Blade, Toledo, O........ 
Bee +“ br 


Sentinel, > 
Press, Philadelphia Pa..... 
Inter Ocean, Chicago, Ill 


Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis......... 1.10 
Jersey Bulletin, Indianapolis, Ind............. 1.60 
Holstein-Friesian Register, Brattleboro, Vt.. 1.10 
American Sheep Breeder, Chicago, Ill........ 30 
American Swineherd tae 80 
Swine Breeders’ Journal, Indianapolis, Ind.. .85 
Ohio Poultry Journal, Dayton, O.............. 80 
Poultrykeeper, Parkesburg, Pa................ 85 

including their four books... 1.10 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, O.......... 1.10 
Blooded Stock, Stock, Pa..............ce.s0005 75 
Inter-State Poultryman, Tiffin, O.............. 80 


MAGAZINES, HOUSEHOLD, RELIGIOUS, ETC. 











RUIN «50's 55 boceh tein bea saswidns oh eiheesee 1.25 
ET. cohansaianis ten genkhes sovciwbaekesevece 3.10 
ROD eiies sia sah inineu Pyapnalin ogiswetsasdebery oi eces 4.10 
SIUC A sinc as hanes = HoSakcdbas¥elasbedeese sees 1.46 
tates eg Bh a, eee ne 2.60 
Frank Leslie’s Monthly.............sccccecceese 1.40 
PG DUOMO ia Gsc NBN ae ccsiscisieciececsseses 1.50 
PEREIPOR MIND 66.60. c Soc snccodet acess sceceeess 3.60 
NE SEM s viivonidghecdosdenepedbasoectccce 3.80 
I I MEI hs Care cis.5 450s od eegatiey ned cocee 3.80 
TREO cs'o oe bes ce uevnch hGcURa ek vcocececoacces 1.40 
Se III 420 ons tic ps Sn oissucesise co awnacececsse 3.10 
ee EO MU on sca wi nwevcelaniacls shcesecivses -90 
SUE ork vcccG ake oon vent ewes ap ad edse™o2ss ss 1.10 
SOOT EMMRNON oz Swan sn oy calk'p anlihaincebaSe%i 46 coo 75 
American Gardening..................ceceseeess 1.50 


Youth’s Companion, including Christmas 
‘number and calendar (new subscribers).. 2.00 

Housekeeper, Minneapolis, Minn.............. 90 
Wo man’s Home Companion, Springfield, 0... 1.00 
Ted gor Monthly. ... 0... i cincessececes Tae 1.00 

T HE MICHIGAN FARMER Will be sent to new sub- 
scriptions received before Jan. Ist, 1899, from 
date the order is received to Jan. 1st, 1900. Many 
of the other papers will do the same. 

For free sample copies address publishers 
direct. Send orders to 

THE MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 


SWADASHS 


THE SHORT ROUTE 
Chicago, St. Louis and all points West. 


Home-seekers and California tourists write 
. G. BUTLER, D. F. . A., 
9 Fort St. West, (Hammond Building.) 
Gass TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 


City Office, 84 Woodward Ave. Both Phones 39. 
Brush street depot. *Daily. tExcept Sunday. _ 
































Leave. EAST VIA WINDSOr. Arrive 
* 6:30 am | Niagara Falls, Buffalo........ * 9:00 pm 
*12 noon | Buffalo, New York............ * 1:30 pm 
t 6:40 pm | Chatham, London, etc....... ¢ 5:30 pm 
ors London accommodation..... | ¢ 9:05 am 
EAST VIA PORT HURON. = 
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8:40pm | Chicago via Durand (sleeper) | * 7:30a0 
Mention Michigan Farmer when writing 
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| Sheep and Wool. 


CONDUCTED BY ROBERT GIBBONS. 


Address all correspondence to Michigan Farin- 
er, Detroit, Mich. 


MERINO SHEEP FOR NEW. ENG- 
LAND. 














The American Cultivator, published 
at Boston, Mass., is responsible for the 
following: 

There is a good reason why the Merino 
sheep should always be favorites in this 
section, for the hilly uplands which these 
sheep best thrive in are found here. Our 
winter climate, too, is just what this 
hardy sheep requires to make its wool of 
the best quality. When Merino sheep are 
taken from this section to Australia and 
New Zealand, after a time the wool de- 
teriorates, being more or less mixed with 
hair. This is technically called ‘‘jar,’”’ and 
it is a serious evil in the growing of the 
finest wool. The pure bred [Merinos grown 
in ‘Vermont produce wool free from ‘‘jar.”’ 
It is this that makes a market for our 
best bred sheep at good prices, as they are 
needed to prevent the deterioration of this 
breed of sheep when taken to climates 
not adapted to them. The Merino is a 
favorite in Australia, as it will thrive bet- 
ter than coarse-wooled sheep in the large 
flocks kept by sheep-growers in that vast 
country. : 

Perhaps there never was an instance 
where a journal managed to get the 
facts so. thoroughly transposed as in 
the above paragraph. The qualities of 
American and Australian Merino 
wools are so well known to everyone 
who has made any study of them, that 
we are very much surprised to see our 
generally correct cotemporary fall into 
such an error. As a matter of fact, 
the American Merino, as bred in New 
England, New York and Michigan for 
the past thirty years, has always 
grown more or less “jarre,’’ or coarse 
hair, over the top of his folds and 
wrinkles. The majority of the lambs, 
and a large number of the ewes, de- 
veloped this characteristic in a greater 
or lesser degree. It was one of the ob- 
jections urged against American Meri- 
nos on their first introduction into 
Australia, and it required some years 
to convince flock owners that a little 
‘jarre’ did no harm to a good sheep 
or his progeny. That as a matter of 
fact it was generally associated with 
a vigorous constitution and a heavy 
well set fleece. Some years ago, while 
visiting the Hon. W. G. Markham, of 
Avon, N. Y., one of the earliest movers 
in the work of introducing the Ameri- 
can Merino into Australia, he spoke of 
the trouble he encountered in convinc- 
ing Australian flock-masters that such 
a characteristic would not harm the 
quality of the fleeces of their Merinos. 
He read to us two articles which he 
prepared and had printed in a Sydney 
newspaper, taking that ground, and ex- 
.plaining why Americans did not object 
to a little “jarre”’ on their own stock 
rams. Some years afterwards, when 
Mr. McCaughey, the owner of the larg- 
est flocks in Australia, came to the 
United States to secure a number of 
American Merinos with which to im- 
prove the wool-growing qualities of his 
sheep, he took a number of rams carry- 
ing more or less “jarre,” although he 
preferred, he said, to have the fleece as 
even over the folds and wrinkles as 
possible. Within a few years some 
breeders have worked towards this 
point, and have made more or less 


change in their flocks in this par- 
ticular. We may mention’ the 
Barton, Clark and _ Bissell flocks 


in Vermont, the Martin and Ray 
flocks in New York,. and the A. A. 
Wood flock in this State, as examples; 
but of course there are many others in 
the three states mentioned. The only 
family of the Merino bred in the United 
States which are entirely free from 
“jarre” in their fleeces are the delaines, 
and they are without folds or wrinkles. 

When we come to examine the fleeces 
of Australian Merinos we find them to 
be essentially the same as the delaine 
families in the United States. If they 
have had no American Merino blood 
bred into them the fleeces are longer 
stapled than the latter, not so dense, 
and very even in quality. This cannot 
be seen by examining the Australian 
wools imported into this country, for 
the very good reason that only the best 
portions of each fleece are imported. 
But anyone who had an opportunity of 
examining the whole fleeces of Aus- 
tralian wool shown at the World’s Fair 
can verify the truth of these state- 
ments, 

American sheep imported into Aus- 
tralia or New Zealané do not have their 
fleeces deteriorate or become hairy, nor 
do the native Merinos of those coun- 
tries produce hairy wools. Australian 
and New Zealand Merino wools are of 
as fine quality as any produced in the 





world. American sheep are used to 
add to the density and weight of their 
fleeces, not to improve the quality. If 
the editor of the Cultivator will go to 
any wool house in Boston where Aus- 
tralian wools are handled, he can easily 
convince himself of the high quality of 
these wools. 

As another interesting point, we will 
call the attention of the Cultivator to 
the fact that at the World’s Fair at 
Chicago, with Vermont Merinos pres- 
ent in large numbers, two Michigan 
breeders carried off the bulk of the 
awards, and on sheep bred by them- 
selves. The Vermont Merinos were not 
in the same class as those bred in Mich- 
igan. An examination of the awards 
will show this to be true. 


CARH AND MANAGEMENT OF 
SHEEP. 





At the recent meeting of the Illinois 
Stock-Breeders’ Association, Jacob 
Zeigler, of that state, read a paper on 
this subject, and we give some portions 
of it whieh tein. sugges- 
tions which some of our readers may 
find of interest: 

In sheep husbandry there is one 
thing that must be observed and not 
overlooked, and that is thrift. Thrift 
means health, gain in quality, quantity 
and productiveness, hence profit, and 
profit is what we are after. It should 
always be the object of a flock-master 
to keep his sheep in a thriving condi- 
tion. The quality of the wool, as well 
as its quantity and the general pro- 
ductiveness of the flock, demand this 
system. 

Now, the question is: What are the 
essentials to thrift? I will say good 
feed, water, shelter and close attention 
of the shepherd. It is the worst pos- 
sible practice to allow the sheep to fall 
away in flesh as the grass fails in the 
autumn. The increasing wool conceals 
the shrinking carcass, much to the dis- 
appointment of the careless  flock- 
master. Better confine them in the 
yard than to allow them to ramble 
about in some field in search of food, 
which furnishes a little green feed, but 
too light to be of any real value. 

For winter fodder there is nothing 
better than fine early cut clover, cut 
when in bloom and well cured, Hay 
from old meadows, consisting of a 
variety of grasses is equally good. 
Sowed or thickly drilled corn, for fod- 
der, cut and well shocked in good 
season, is also a splendid feed. Good 
corn stover is a good and cheap feed. 


When fed in the yard on snow, frozen: 


or dry ground, it makes a fine dry yard 
besides the feed. <A feed of bright oats 
straw two or three times a week can 
be fed to a good advantage. It adds to 
the variety of feed of which sheep are 
so fond, besides the leaving of the 
straw and stocks makes a_ splendid 
yard and a good absorbent of the 
liquid manure; in fact, the only way in 
which this valuable manure can be 
saved. 

Bright sheaf oats fed once or twice 
a week in racks is also a splendid feed. 
It answers for both grain and fodder, 
and saves the expense of threshing, 
which is quite an item. For thrift, 
clean water is very important to have 
in the yard. It is a mistaken idea that 
sheep do not need water. In August 
and September of 1894 I had 150 ewes 
with that many lambs in a pasture 
(and no other stock), and they drank a 
trough of water every day that held 
210 gallons, nearly 11% gallons average 
per ewe and lamb, I find if sheep have 
free access to water they do not drink 
so much at a time but often, and drink 
as much on dry feed in winter as on 
grass in summer, They can, however, 
go longer and do better without water 
than other stock, but thrive much bet- 
ter with it. 

Shelter is very necessary to thrift. 
It is the first necessity in providing for 


‘wintering sheep successfully in this 


latitude. Fine wool sheep will bear ex- 
posure better than any other kind of 
sheep. The open fleece of the large 
mutton breeds parts on the back when 
wet and admits the water, which com- 
pletely drenches the animal so that its 
abundant fleece is no longer a protec- 
tion from cold. Economy in feeding 
also demands shelter, as not only less 
food is required, but is better preserved 
from waste. Water-soaked hay, or that 
which is in any way soiled, is always 
rejected. Sheep is the cleanest animal 
on our farm. It will not eat or drink 
that which is in any way soiled or out 
of a dirty trough unless forced to. 
(Hence mutton is the cleanest, sweet- 
est and healthiest meat we can eat.) 
Shelter, therefore, is not only healthful 
and grateful to sheep, but also profit- 
able to its owner. It is not necessary 
to build expensive buildings for 








shelter. Open sheds facing to the south 
or east, as location of ground may be, 
boarded up on the back and ends and 
roofed over with common lumber, with 
hay racks built against the back under 
the shed, make a good and cheap shed. 
Straw may be used for the roof ,and 
siding of a shed instead of lumber. It 
will be cheaper, but not lasting. For 
lambs, however, I prefer a closed 
house with large double doors on the 
east or south of the building, and left 
open except in storms or rainy weath- 
er, then shut them in, as they do not 
crowd themselves in shelter like old 
sheep, and they do better in a closed 
shed, however crowded, than in a 
roomy, stormy outdoors. 

For thrift keep them well tagged; 
feed and water at regular hours twice 
a day; let them have free access to salt. 
No other animals except small calves 
and pigs should be allowed in the yard 
with the sheep; they do well and do no 
harm, but the losses by the horns of 
steers and heels of colts more than 
balance any supposed gain. 

Sheep suffer from the hot sun, and 
should, therefore, be supplied with 
good shade in summer, You can never 


tame a sheep by catching it by its 
wool. The more it struggles the more 


you hurt it. Catch it under the throat 
or by the hind leg. 

Keep none but the best of whatever 
breed you have; they will pay when 
poor ones will lose, 





HOW MANY SHEEP FOR 104 
ACRES? 





A farmer, writing from Gratiot 
county, Mich., lays his situation be- 
fore me, and asks the above question. 
He has 16 acres of woodland that fur- 
nishes considerable pasture. His 
farming land is divided into three 24- 
acre fields that are rotated in corn, 
wheat and clover. The remaining 16 
acres of tillable land is divided into 
two-acre lots that can be sown to suc- 
cessive pasture crops as rye, rape, etc. 
He does not wish to change his rgta- 
tion. He wants to keep two sows and 
their offspring, one cow, and a team. 
He also asks what breed of sheep to 
keep that his lambs may weigh 100 
lbs. at 8 to 9 months of age. ; 

The number that may be kept will 
depend upon the breed somewhat. 
The weight indicated for the lambs at 
the age given limits the choice of 
breeds to the larger mutton breeds. 
The Lincoln is very popular in Michi- 
gan, will do well under the conditions 
that this farm offers, and will come 
as nearly meeting the requirements 
nientioned as any that I am acquaint- 


ed with. ; ; 
The number of acres in a farm tells 


only one-half regarding its probable 
produce. I am having it impressed 


upon me mere and more that some 
acres are worth just twice as mucil 
as others. But it takes above the av- 
erage of land to make corn, wheat 
and clover paying crops. With the 
amount of corn and clover raised more 
sheep can be wintered than summered, 
unless much labor is given to growing 
special forage crops. If the two-acre 
lots are fenced so as to be available 
for pasturing, sowing them to rye, 
oats and peas, rape, and probably 
sorghum, will greatly increase the 
summer feed. 

I should start with 50 Lincoln ewes, 
increasing the number as conditions 
warranted. I think twice or even three 
times as many might be kept. The 
woods pasture is a very indefinite 
quantity and would vary greatly 
with the years, almost directly with 
the’ rainfall, if normally distributed. 
It should support 50 ewes and their 
lambs, provided the lambs were fed, 
until the clover aftermath is ready for 
the lambs, when they. should be 
weaned. I should not hesitate to pas- 
ture the young clover should there be 
a rank growth, and I would have such 


if the rainfall was sufficient. If it is 
desired that no feed be bought, I 
should sow four acres to oats or bar- 
ley for grain to feed the lambs. If 
the proceeds of the wheat crop in part 
were turned into bran and oats so 
that all the 16 acres might be used for 
forage crops, the number could- be 
largely increased. With the limited 
amount of midsummer pasturage, it 
would be better to have the lambs 
dropped in the fall—September. They 
could then be sold at any time from 
April to June. Or better still, have 
them weaned in November and De- 
cember, force them for ten weeks, 
dress and send to New York. If it is 
preferred to have the lambs weaned 
at the usual time, try to rent some 
pasture so that as many may be kept 
as the corn and clover of the ‘farm will 
supply, 
Ohio. H. P. MILLER. 


FLOCKS AND FLEECES. 
Pe ey ignchie «Dod the National 
‘ tecord Association will be 
held at the Hudson House, Lansing 
Mich., December 20th, 1898, at 7:30 
0 clock p, m. An interesting program 
is being prepared. S. J. Weber, Mid- 
dleville, Mich., is secretary of the As- 
sociation. ° 

It is very doubtful if the market for 
sheep and lambs will show much im- 
provement within the next two or three 
weeks, and a further decline may take 
place owing to the heavy receipts and 
the decline in the foreign demand. 
While prices are low will be a good 
time to purchase feeders, as the market 
for good stock is nearly sure to show 
considerable improvement before 
spring. 

Sheepmen should make it a point to 
attend the meeting of the State Associ- 
ations at Lansing, beginning Tuesday 
morning, December 20th, A compari- 
son of views of representatives of the 
different breeds regarding the sale of 
stock, methods and rates of shipping, 
and means to induce purchasers from 
other states to come to Michigan for 
what they want, could be made a very 
interesting and valuable feature of the 
joint meeting. 

A dispatch from St. Paul last week 
Says that several large’ commission 
firms, acting with prominent millers, 
have secured a corner on wheat secreen- 
ings, and control all this product in 
the northwest. They have already 
raised the price per ton from $5 to 
$8.50, making it impracticable for 
western ranchers to send their sheep 
to St. Paul to be fed during the win- 
ter months. Over 100,000 sheep have 
been diverted this month to the eorn 
belt in Iowa and Nebraska instead of 
being sent here for their winter feed- 
ing ‘This feeding business has been 
built up in the last half dozen years. 
As many as 400,000 sheep have been 
wintered here in one season, 





Please give to some friend the extra 
copy sent you and ask him to sub- 
scribe for The Michigan Farmer at 60 
cents a year. 





" BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. _ 
SHEEP. : 
AMBOUILLET, U. S. A.—100 rams and 100 ewes, 


registered, for sale. THOMAS WYCKOFF, impor- 
ter and director of breeding, Orchard Lake, Mich. 











INCOLN Sheep and Chester White Swine. 
Either sex, and all ages for sale. Write or 
come and see me. A. H. WARREN, Ovid, Mich. 
}OR SALE.—14 choice Oxford-Down Ram 
lambs, rexistered. Also registered Tamworth 
swine and Red Polled cattle. Farm ‘2 mile from 
city limits. EDWIN 0O. WOOD, Flint, Mich. 


HROPSHIRE HALL STOCK FAkm has on hand a few 
cheice imported yearling and two-year-old 
rams. imported ram lambs and yearling and two- 
year-old American bred ewes andrams. Personal 
inspection invited. L.S. Dunham. Concord. Mich 








ICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINES.—Prac- 

tical work. Elective System. The only college in 
United States giving its instruction solely to prepare 
men to aid in the development of the mineral wealth 
of the state and nation. Offers an excellent field 
for farmers’ sons. For catalogues address DR, 
M. E. WADSWORTH, President, Houghton, Mich. 

















cooked feed. 


are undoubtedly the best for preparing the feed. 
lined with ateel plates, with special galvanized steel boilers. 





Save Half Your Feed 


by cooking the other half. Experienced feeders know 
that this problem works out to a surety. 
the only gain in cooking feed however. 

feed is digested by the animal economy, and none 
of it passes through whole. Young things grow more 
rapidly and mature stock fatten more quickly on 


ELECTRIC FEED COOKERS 





This is not 
All cooked 








rom the best gray iron castings 
Three styles, five size’ 2 to 


N ED COOKING which tells ail 
3S gate, covet’. te emetvely fs es BOOK On eens, QKiNe it. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., BOX 58, QUINCY, ILLINO!/S. 
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7 Farmers EIubs. 


CONDUCTED BY A. C. BIRD. 


All correspondence for this department should 
be addressed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 


OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION 
OF FARMERS’ CLUBS. 


President—E. J. Cook, Owosso. 
Vice-President—Mrs. E, L, Lockwood, Peters- 


burg. 
Seiten Tremmen=C; M. Pierce, Elva. 
Directors—W. H. Howlett, Dansville; C. J. 
Phelps, Damon; F. M. Wheian, Vernon; A. L. 
Landon, Springport; H. Gacnt, Highland; A. P. 
Green, Eaton Rapids. 


All communications relating to the organiza- 
tion of new clubs should be addressed to C. M 
Pierce, Elva, ch. 


THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 




















The largest and best meeting in the 
history of the State Association closed 
on Wednesday. Nearly two hundred 
delegates and more than a hundred 
visiting club members were in attend- 
ance. A complete report will be given 
in this department next week. 

Officers for the ensuing year are: 
President, L. D. Watkins, of Manches- 
ter; vice-president, Mrs. D. M. Garner, 
of Davisburg; secretary, A. B. Cook, 
of Owosso; directors for three years, 
C. S. Johnson, of Vassar, and Myron 
Crafts, of Jackson. 





THH EDITING OF THE CLUB RE- 
PORTS. 

It has been a source of great satis- 
faction to the editor of this department 
that the corresponding secretaries of 
the local clubs have so good-naturedly 
accepted the severe condensation of 
their reports made necessary by the 
greatly increased number of clubs reg- 
ularly reporting. We are not unmind- 
ful of the fact that we frequently al- 
most completely destroy the literary 
merit of most excellent reports by this 
forced condensation. No one regrets 
this fact more than ourselves. How- 
ever, it is a matter for sincere congrat- 
ulation that the older clubs have to 
crowd a little closer in order that the 
new comers may be given room. We 
feel assured that in the future, as in 
the past, nothing but good nature will 
be manifested at this overcrowding 
whith results solely from the vigorous 
and healthy growth of the farmers’ 
club movement. 


ARH FARMERS’ CLUBS TRULY 
BENEFICIAL? 





L. I. BROMLEY. 

Not for the purpose of adverse criti- 
cism, not that we may discover some 
possible defect in the farmers’ clubs, 
but rather in a spirit of friendliness let 
us find a fitting answer to the ques- 
tion: If I give to the club my support 
and encouragement, what measure of 
good will come to me and mine? 

Could weanalyze the forces that have 
brought to the farmer a higher and a 
nobler life, could we illuminate the vast 
area upon which the elevating influ- 
ences of the club have fallen and pen- 
etrate the privacy of countless homes 
where better thoughts, nobler ambi- 
tions and a happier atmosphere 
have succeeded apathy, would we not 
find these blessings directly traceable 
to the advent of the farmers’ club? 

Is it good for the spirit of progress to 
enter an apathetic home? Is it good 
to be inspired with an ardent desire 
for the improvement of self, of loved 
ones and of friends? Is it good to give 
to a mind that needs only an awaken- 
ing a stimulus of intellectual food 
which shall make that mind a blessing 
and a pleasure to its possessor? Is it 
good to feel that through your loyalty 
to your club you have aided in bringing 
about this wonderful transfiguration in 
the status of the farmer, elevating him 

rom one of the most impotent to one 
of the most formidable political pow- 
ers in the State? If these things are 
good, and if they are the result of or- 
ganization and club work, then it nat- 
urally follows that being a club mem- 
ber this good must come to you and 
yours. 

There is a wide difference between 
being blessed and being unblessed, be- 
tween a farmers’ club community and 
a people who have not yet risen to the 
possibilities of this blessedness. Here 
is a community unblessed. There are 
people here ambitious to better them- 

selves by imparting a portion at least 
of the knowledge they possess; yet be- 
ing deprived of the opportunity the in- 
dividual is lest sight of in the one case 
and the community in the other. 

Line fences are often the boundaries 
between families and each family 


seems interested only in what lies with- 
in the enclosure. This is a barrier to 
progress. Yearly visits are the chief 
sources of social intercourse, and it is 
a deplorable fact that in this commun- 
ity there are people who did they know 
each other would find congeniality and 
pleasure in the acquaintanceship. And 
yet they have lived near neighbors, 
perhaps from year to year, as widely 
separated as the differences of the 
poles could make them. Most of all 
there is a dullness in this community 
amounting almost to stagnation. The 
old ruts are plainly to be seen and the 
inhabitants travel in them. 

This other community glories in its 
club. It is the township’s drawing 
room, atheneum and vantage ground. 
Here all enmities are healed, all cooling 
friendships warmed back to life. None 
are strangers. The toddling child, the 
youth and maiden, the robust man and 
woman and the aged, all find in the 
entertainments at the club meetings 
something to interest and improve 
them. Here no religious creed, no po- 
litical faith is recognized. All work for 
the common good, and through its con- 
nection with the State Association of 
Farmers’ Clubs each local club wields 
a power that is impressively recognized 
in all deliberations that affect the farm 
for weal or for woe.’ 

Perhaps some misanthropic club 
member may question the good the 
farmers’ clubs are doing, but no ambi- 
tious man or woman when once electri- 
fied with the consciousness of what 
this unity of action means, can even 
intimate that the farmers’ clubs are 
not doing a grand and noble work or 
that we are not happier and better for 
their advent among us, 





REEFJURTS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 
MAPLE RIVER FARMERS’ CLUB. 
Last regular meeting of club was 
held Thanksgiving day at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. M. H. Seeley. It has 
always been the custom of Maple Riv- 
er club to hold its regular November 
meeting on Thanksgiving at the home 
of a member; the one whose name 
comes next in the regular order. This 
one, I believe, is the twelfth Thanks- 
giving celebrated in this way. In form- 
er years it has been the custom to 
have a regular program and conduct 
affairs as at any other nieceting, but 
this time, with the exception of the 
transaction of the necessary business, 
the entire day was given up to social 
enjoyment. Delegates elected to the 
State Association, P. B. Reynolds and 
R. R. Seeley. Next meeting with Mr. 
and Mrs. C. H. H. Payne, Willowdale 
Farm, December 29. 
Shiawassee Co. c. P. REYNOLDS. 
OLIVE BRANCH FARMERS’ CLUB. 
About forty-five were present at the 
November meeting with Mr. and Mrs. 
D. M. Garner, among them several 
from White Lake and Rose clubs. Del- 
egates to County Association reported 
good progress. Topic for discussion: 
In what way can our club be made of 
more benefie to us? With no disposi- 
tion to criticise unfavorably the follow- 
ing suggestions were thrown out: 
Spend fifteen to twenty minutes read- 
ing from some recent notable book; let 
the questions discussed take a broader 
range; make the club a parliamentary 
school by conducting its business on 
strictly parliamentary rules; all the 
members be prepared to take part; be 
prompt and punctual; be present if on 
the program; ladies assist in the dis- 
cussion; a feeling of greater responsi- 
bility on the part of the program com- 
mittee; have more music; have leaders 
on both sides of the discussions and 
choose siles as in debating clubs; have 
a scrap bag. Next meeting with Mr. 
and Mrs. D. D. Hadley, Dec. 17. 
Oakland Co, REPORTER 
IDA AND RAISINVILLE FARMERS’ CLUB. 
A goodly number of members and 
friends met with us at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. John Kemerling, Nov. 
25. <A well-rendered song by our new 
director and assistants opened the ex- 
ercises, President Nichols opened the 
discussion of “The Sugar Beet Indus- 
try.” More money is sent out of our 
country every year for sugar than all 
our grain exports bring to us. We 
should produce it all at home. He 
had grown a trial acre for the Experi- 
ment Station under unfavorable con- 
ditions; ground not very well prepared; 
soil one-third black clay loam, yellow 
sand and gravelly clay; cropped three 
previous years with strawberries, pota- 
toes and corn; no fertilizer for beet 
crop; dragged three times; seed sown 
with grain drill 18 to 20 inches apart, 
too close for horse cultivation with 
tools on hand; gave 60‘hours’ hand hoe- 
ing and 65 thinning; crop sown first 





week in May and gathered Nov. 3, 4, 
5, with 70 hours’ labor; estimated at 
20e per hour for man and team and 
12c for man alone. Total cost, $25.44. 
Yield, 28,080 Ibs., 14.28 per cent sugar, 
85 per cent purity. Discussion brought 
out the following facts: Grow quicker 
and stand better on clay than sand, 
where a rust fungus seems more likely 
to develop; Bay City farmers pay no 
50c royalty for location of plant. Mr. 
and Mrs. Nichols were elected dele- 
gates to the State Association. ‘The 
next meeting will be with then Dec. 
80. It being Ladies’ Day, the topic will 
be “Of What Do Woman’s Rignts Con- 
sist?” 

Monroe Co. J. W. M., Cor. Sec. 

NORVELL FARMERS’ CLUB. 

At a meeting with B, R. Tracy the 
club voted against county ownership 
of abstract books. The work of the 
State Association was discussed. A. 
R. Palmer would like to see the Tor- 
reps land tenure law agitated. 
Thought the efforts should be contin- 
ued along the same two lines of in- 
fluencing legislation and_ selecting 
topics for discussion by the local clubs. 
W. R. Mount favored vigorous efforts 
in behalf of the County Salaries and 
Atkinson bills. The club’ seemed a 
unit in favor of these two bills. T. B. 
Halliday hoped the association would 
endorse the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the case of Beck vs, The 
Teamsters’ Union. In answering the 
question, What shall be done with 
corn stubble ground? L. D. Watkins 
said he had settled down to one single 
practice, seeding to wheat with a one- 
horse seeder, sowing clover in the 
spring. He also had great success 
sowing clover alone in the spring. Sev- 
eral members would sow rye and plow 
in if they did not sow wheat. The 
leading members of the club were op- 
posed to the annexation of the Philip- 
pines. 

Jackson Co. A. R. PALMER, Sec. 
CONCORD FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Club met at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs, E, S. Wilcox. The Union Club 
meeting was announced for Jan. 25, at 
the village of Concord. Club voted to 
order the traveling library, and Rev. 
W. H. Hoffman was elected librarian 
to take charge of it. Carl Morehouse 
and Mrs. Wm. Bartell were elected 
delegates to the State Association, Miss 
Millie Hungerford read a very inter- 
esting essay on “The Benefits to be 
Derived from Farmers’ Clubs.” 

MRS. MAGGIE BARTELL, Reporter. 
Jackson Co. 
BERLIN FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Six members were added at the Oc- 
tober meeting. The November meet- 
ing was held with Mr. and Mrs. Jones 
with an overflowing house. The pro- 
gram was of a literary nature, consist- 
ing of readings and recitations. Food 
for thought for many a weary home- 
maker was given in Mrs. L. Hulbert’s 
paper on “Don’t Worry.” Mr, and 
Miss Gould entertain the next meet- 


~ 


St. ClairCo. MRS. H. L. IVES, Cor. Sec. 
OAK GROVE FARMERS CLUB. 

Mr. and Mrs. N. Wilson entertained 
the November club. Two new mem- 
bers were added. A. Strouch, in a talk 
on Road Making, favored the road 
grader, then it can be drained. If dis- 
trict owned a stone crusher the farm- 
ers could improve the roads and clear 
the fields and fence corners of stones 
at the same time. Mrs, F. Strouch 
gave a good paper on “Does Wealth 
Tend to Elevate the Human Charac- 
ter?” Yes, with some. With others 
it is used to elevate in society, but 
not in character. Wealth is all right, 
but should not be made an idol of. 
Riches are more often a stronghold in 
imagination than in fact. They cannot 
buy honors nor freshness of heart, 
neither are they necessary to confer 
happiness, - Happiness depends on dis- 
position, not riches. The following 
officers were elected: President, A. 
Strouch; Vice-President, Mrs. Wm. 
Cole; Chaplain, Mrs, J. Parsons; Sec- 
retary, May Ferris; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Mrs, Frank Strouch; Treasurer, 
J. McBride. 

Shiawassee Co. REPORTER. 
HILLSDALE-LENAWEE HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY, 


Society was entertained by Mr. and 
Mrs. 8. A, Vankirk in November. Forty 
conveyances from all points of the com- 
pass, some coming sixteen miles, 
brought a large number to the meeting. 
Sociability and a general good time 
were the marked features of the day. 
One of our veteran commercial grow- 
ers, L, Beal, presented a discourse on 
“Growing and Marketing Peaches.” 

On Dec, 1, at the meeting with Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Hawkins, the topic, 





“Our Milk Patronage, Shall it go to 





the creamery, cheese factory or home 
dairy?” was opened by Mr. Strong. 
Discussion showed that butter fac. 
tories where a separator is used are 
preferable to creameries. Many fa- 
vored the cheese factory. Others, 
where a few cows are kept, prefer 
the home dairy. ‘Which is preferable, 
taking work and worry into account, 
the large or the small farm?’ was dis- 
cussed by S. A, Vankirk. It all de- 
pends upon capacity for management. 
Success depends upon the farmer and 
his wife. Personally favored the large 
farm. Rev. Wellwood, speaking on 
“The training and education of boys,” 
believed in heredity, thought even a 
college education wasted upon some, 
advised training against the develop- 
ment of selfishness from very infancy. 
Boys ought to have good educational 
advantages and should be trained to 
think well of the farm. He commend- 
ed the Agricultural College. Would 
apply Bible doctrine in the formation 
of character. 

An original patriotic song, “Old 
Glory,”. words by Orin O’Harrow, 
music by Prof. Frank Haynes, was 
sung by the Professor and heartily ap- 
plauded. Officers for ensuing year: 
Pres., A. C. Weed; Sec. and Treas., J. 
H. Vandervoort; Cor. See., C. C, Ful- 
ler. Delegates to State Association, J. 
H, Vandervoort and wife. January 
meeting with Mr. and Mrs. L, Chase. 

Lenawee Co. ORIN O’HARROW, Reporter. 

GREEN OAK FARMERS’ CLUB. 

There was a large attendance at the 
November meeting, with Mr, and Mrs. 
H. L. Doane, the 17th ult. Delegates 
to the State Association, J. W. Edgar 
and W. W. Hooker. Next club with 
Mr. and Mrs. G, Musch, Dec, 22. 


MRS. LEM POTTER, Cor. Sec. 
Livingston Co. 


DEERFIELD FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Club met at the residence of Thos. 
Hogg, Nov. 17. Topic, “The most prac- 
tical solution of the railroad taxation 
problem.” It was thought that since 
farmers and business men are taxed 
upon the valuation of their property, 
railroads should be likewise dealt with,- 
instead of being taxed upon their earn- 
ings. Farmers, if taxed on earnings, 
would not be taxed much some years. 
John D, Gulick was elected delegate 
to the State Association. “Reading in 
the farm home and how to make it 
most profitable’ was led by Mrs, F. N. 
Boyden, who advocated reading aloud 
to the family and care in selection of 
matter. The musical part of the pro- 
gram showed that the farmers’ club is 
bringing out talents that have been 
dormant for many years. 

Isabella Co. N. V. COOMER, Cor. Sec. 

ROSE FARMERS’ CLUB. 

One of our most successful meetings 
occurred at the home of Pres. J. I. 
Cole, Nov. 12. J. I. Cole and J. T. 
Pomfret were elected delegates to the 
County Association, and Mr. and Mrs. 
J. T. Pomfret to the State Association. 
The question, “What shall we do with 
islands acquired through war with 
Spain?” created a lively discussion, The 
sentiment of the club was against re- 
taining the Philippines or expansion of 
territory in the eastern hemisphere. 

We appreciate the efforts of The 
Michigan Farmer in creating enthusi- 
asm and strengthening the efforts of 
farmers’ clubs throughout the State. 

MRS. J. T. POMFRET, Cor, Sec. 

Oakland Co. 

FENTON AND ARGENTINE FARMERS’ 
CLUB. 


Our club was entertained by Mr. and 
Mrs, Geo. Kelly, Dee. 3.- This being 
the regular annual business meeting no 
regular program was carried out. Of- 
ficers for the ensuing year were elect- 
ed. Our president, M. E, Leonard, was 
elected delegate to the State Associa- 
tion, with M. L. C. Laing, alternate. 
Next meeting with Mr. and Mrs, Byron 
Hopkins, Argentine. 

Genesee Co. REPORTER. 

VASSAR FARMERS’ CLUB. 

November meeting held with Mr. and 
Mrs, U. 8. Lewis. The following offi- 
cers were elected: Pres., W. A. Liv- 
ingston; Vice-Pres., Geo. DeGraff; Rec. 
and Cor. Sec., Mrs, M. L. Livingston; 
Treas., Mrs. Helen L. Green. Dele- 
gates to State Association, W. T. Lewis 
and ©, §. Johnson. An article, “What 
the Agricultural College’ has done,” 
was .read by Mrs. Mulholland. C. 8S. 
Johnson spoke in the highest terms of 
the College, as did also Prof. Forbes, 
a teacher of large experience. He 
thought if farmers wished to send their 
children where they would receive a 
thorough education and at the same 
time receive thorough discipline and 
be free from the temptations which 
surround the University they could not 
do better than to send them to the Ag- 
ricultural College. Mrs. Green said her 
son was there and she could not say 
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enough in favor of the institution. The 
Professor gave a talk on “Literature 
in the Home,” and spoke highly in that 
connection of the H. Parmelee Travel- 
ing Library. He advised all who could 
to avail themselves of its advantages. 
Next club with Mr. and Mrs. Peter 
Loranger. 
Tuscola Co, M. L. L., Cor Sec. 

; SALEM FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Annual meeting of club occurred Dec. 
2, at home of Mr. and Mrs, Harry 
Clark. More than 100 were present. 
Four new members received. An in- 
teresting program was carried out. 
Question taken over from last month: 
Rate of interest received on money in- 
vested in farms and farm products. 
In other words, at present prices re- 
ceived, does farming pay? Quite a dif- 
ference of opinion prevailed, both for 
and against. H. J. Walker, after care- 
fully balancing his accounts for the 
year, claimed to have received over 11 
per cent on the money invested. This 
high rate, however, was largely due 
to a fine crop of peaches marketed at 
good prices. The election of officers 
resulted in retaining our very efficient 
president, Henry W. Smith. James 
Murray and BH. T. Walker were elected 
delegates to the State Association. Next 
meeting, Jan. 1, at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. T, Atchinson. 

Washtenaw Co. A. W.' T.; Cor. Sec; 
LIBERTY FARMERS’ CLUB, 

The December meeting was enter- 

tained by Mr. and Mrs. Delos Smith. 
The Association question was dis- 
cussed by Messrs. Vicary, Hain- 
mond, Edwards, Spier and others. 
They spoke of the work which has al- 
ready been accomplished through the 
Association and of that which is pro- 
posed for the coming year. Through 
the Association the wishes of the 
farmers will be heard. The presidents 
of nearly all the state institutions are 
to be present at this meeting to present 
their needs and ask the farmers’ influ- 
ence. They want their vote. If the 
farmers’ movement did not amount to 
anything they would not be there. Mr. 
Spier said he attended the meeting last 
year, was all around among the dele- 
gates, bound to get acquainted, and 
did not smell a single intoxicated 
- breath while there. Alonzo Vicary and 
R. D. M. Edwards were elected dele- 
gates, with Mrs, B. W. Hill and J. D. 
Crispell alternates, 


Jackson Go. . MRS. J. D. CRISPELL, 
« Reporter. 
WHITE LAKE FARMERS’ CLUB. 


Club met at home of Mr, and Mrs. 
James Cuthbert, Dec. 3, with a large 
attendance. After report of delegates 
to County Association the club voted to 
join the County Club. Officers elected 
for ensuing year: Pres., Joseph Jack- 
son; Sec., Mrs, Josephine Jackson; Cor. 
Sec., W. E. Clark; Treas., J. F. Beau- 
mont. The following questions were 
discussed: Has the policy of the gov- 
ernment in opening up the lands for 
Settlement not been detrimental? The 
general drift of the discussion was to 
the effect that the government had 
done wisely in thus providing oppor- 
tunities for those without much means 
to improve their condition and at the 
Same time the wealth and resources of 
the nation were accumulating. “The 
value and influence of good manners.” 
They are the result of early training 
and management, and require line upon 
line and continued perseverance. It 
makes life so much more pleasant to 
hear words politely spoken, and peo- 
ple, particularly aged people, politely 
addressed and spoken about. “How 
should we improve the social standing 
of our neighborhood?’ Intellectually 
by providing good schools for the young 
and encouraging their attendance and 
providing good libraries for the use of 
all. Morally by providing chureh priv- 
ileges for all and encouraging as many 
as possible to attend and receive the 
benefit. Preserve the sanctity of the 
Sabbath, particularly prohibiting the 
use of firearms on that day. Especial- 
ly is this true in the vicinity of our 
inland lakes. Next meeting, Jan. 7, at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. E. Hath- 
away. 

Oakland Co. J. J., Reporter. 
CLYDE AND GRANT FARMERS’ CLUB, 
The Thanksgiving session of this 

club was largely attended and royally 
entertained by Mr. and Mrs. David 
Beard. A program of fine concert 
musie and good readings, original and 
Selected, was presented. David Beard 
was elected delegate to the State Asso- 
ciation. A committee was appointed to 
prepare resolutions in favor of the At- 
kinson and Kimmis bills for presenta- 
tion by the delegate to the Association. 
The work for the Christmas meeting 
of the club in December was placed in 
the hands of the young people. It was 





resolved to ask School Commissioner 
Campbell to arrange a teachers’ meet- 
ing in connection with the January 
club. December club the 28th inst, 
at the residence of J. W. Gardner. 

St. Clair Co. MRS. O. McKAY, Cor. Sec. 

MEDINA FARMERS’ CLUB. 

On November 19 the ciub met at W. 
Poucher’s. Little was done except to 
elect officers. John A. Poucher was 
elected delegate to the State Associa- 
tion. 

Lenawee Co. R. H. RCGERS, Cor. Sec. 

THE ARGONAUT. 

Held the meeting of its twelfth birth- 
day on the evening of December 1. At 
the annual election of officers Mrs. J. 
Richardson was elected corresponding 
secretary. Mrs. J. C. Dunham and 
Mrs. J. D. Hazen were elected dele- 
gates to the State Association. The 
club instructed the delegates to ap- 
prove in full the Kimmis County Sal- 
aries bill or any measure presented for 
the reduction of taxation. 

Oakland Co. COR. SEC. 

SOUTHERN WASHTENAW FARMERS’ 

CLUB. 


November meeting at the residence of 
Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Palmer, who with 
Mr. and Mrs. Calhoun entertained the 
large company right royally. Mrs. 
Henion called forth many happy rem- 
iniscences of youthful frolics by her 
reading, “The Old Barn.” After an 
outline of the Atkinson bill by Mr. 
Rawson a lengthy discussion followed, 
resulting in a vote in favor of the bill 
with only two dissenting. A motion de- 
claring for equal taxation was carried 
unanimously. H. R. Palmer presented 
a brief outline of the Kimmis bill. The 
pill was afterward endorsed by a unan- 
imous vote. Two new members were 
added. Messrs. George Rawson and 
Wm. Pease were elected delegates to 


the State Association. 
Washtenaw Co. EVELYN SPAFORD, 
Reporter. 
SOUTH LEONI FARMERS’ CLUB. 


Mrs. Mary Falihee entertained the 
December club. Officers were elected for 
ensuing year. The day of the monthly 
meeting was changed from Friday to 
Thursday to accommodate all religious 
denominations. Topic, “Tuberculosis.” 
Our delegates to the State Association 
wereinstructed to join with other clubs 
like minded in petitioning the legisla- 
ture to amend the law which allows 
only $1 per head to the owners of cat- 
tle which had been killed under sus- 
picion of tuberculosis but afterwards 
proved not diseased. Next meeting, 
January 5. 

Jackson Co. REPORTER. 
MUSSEY UNION CLUB. 

Club met at home of Wm. Roy, De- 
cember 1. It being the annual meeting, 
officers were elected for the ensuing 
year. The Association topic was dis- 
cussed by Messrs. Beebe, Foley and 
Sherrard, who agreed that club should 
send good delegates, but that they 
should be left free to act on their own 
judgment regarding the work to be 
done there. The club accepted an in- 
vitation from Daniel Foley to meet at 
his place with the Mount Salem and 
Wales clubs, December 29. Next meet- 
ing with S. Sherrard, February 2. 

St. Clair Co. R.M, MATTESON, Cor. Sec. 

LEROY AND RCSE FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The members of this club were en- 
tertained at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Shields, December 1. Mr. Craig 
was elected delegate to the State Asso- 
ciation. A good program was provid- 
ed by the committee. The January 
meeting will be held with Mr. Oach. 

Osceola Co. MRS. S. DAY, Cor. Sec. 

SOUTH JACKSON FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The November meeting of this club 
convened at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Kimmel. The chief topic of the 
day was the discussion of the Asso- 
ciation question and matters pertaining 
thereto. This was warmly debated for 
a considerable length of time, each 
one showing a deep interest in the mat- 
ter, all favoring the idea of sending 
delegates. The following delegates 
were elected by acclamation: Celia C. 
Hatch and Ambrose Crouch, with Mrs. 
J. Kimmel and C. Hammond, alter- 
nates. The annual meeting will be held 
the last day of the old year with Mr. 


and Mrs. Wm. Hutchings. 
Jackson Co. CELIA C. HATCH, Sec. 


THE FARMERS’ SOCIAL CLUB. 
Annual meeting was held at home of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. F. N. Bowen, Decem- 
ber 7, with a goodly number present. 
After a chicken pie dinner the meeting 
was called to order. Officers elected 
for the ensuing year: President, R. B. 
Gillespie; vice-president, G. B. Garling- 
house; recording secretary and treas- 
urer, Ora Bowen; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. F. D. Rector. Delegate to 
the State Association, Miss Lena Gill- 
espie. An interesting program fol- 





lowed. Fred Rector and Mrs. O. B. 
Finch read papers relating to Mexico 
and G. B. Garlinghouse a selection 
pleading for more practical teaching of 
nature’s laws in our district schools. 
O. B. Finch read some reasons for and 
against “Uniformity of text books.” 
The short time given to the discussion 
brought out the majority as not in 
favor of the measure. Two new mem- 
bers were added to our list. 


Lenawee Co. MRS. F. LD. RNCTOR, 
Cor. Sec. 


TYRONE FARMERS’ CLUB. 

November meeting entertained by 
Mr. and Mrs. BE. J. Wakeman. After 
the regular program the question, “Is 
the United States justified in holding 
volunteer soldiers, now that the war 
has closed?” was discussed. The gen- 
eral opinion was that they had a right 
to hold them for the two years they 
had enlisted for. The question of the 
improvement of ovr country roads was 
discussed to some extent and laid over 
to a future meeting. Delegates were 
elected to the State and County Associ- 
ations. 


Livingston Co. A. W. SMITH, Cor. Sec. 





Please give to Some friend the extra 
copy sent you and ask him to sub- 
scribe for The Michigan Farmer at 60 
cents a year. 


Pcterinarpf epartment, 


CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 




















Advice through this department is free to our 
subscribers. Each communication should state 
history and symptoms of the case fully, also 
name and address cf the writer. The initials 
will only be given. When an answer ts re- 
quested by mail it becomes private practice, and 
a fee of one dollar must accompany the letter. 





Eezema.—Cow’s hair came off in 
several spots and skinis rough. J. M., 
Salem, Mich.—Give one dram Fowler's 
solution three times a day in feed, and 
one ounce fluid extract sarsaparilla 
twice a day. Apply vaseline to ~»re 
parts of skin once a day. 

Indigestion —Cow calved Nov. 21st; 
seemed all right up to Dec. 1st, when 
she commenced throwing food from her 
mouth after chewing it. R. K., Royal 
Kelley, Mich.—Give one ounce bicar- 
bonate soda and one ounce powdered 
charcoal in feed twice a day until she 
is well. 


Indigestion—Fever.—Fed horses mil- 
let and it made them sick; caused their 
eyes to get sore, and they lost appe- 
tite. R. A. L., Durand, Mich.—Feed- 
ing millet caused indigestion. A com- 
plete change of feed, plenty of veg- 
etables and salt would help them. If 
one kind of food does not help them, 
change again and watch results, 

Paralysis in Hind Quarters.—Sow 
had five pigs last August. Had been 
kept in yard and fed milk all summer. 
Soon lost flesh and use of hind quar- 
ters; is unable to rise; appetite good. 
M. B., Decatur, Mich.—Apply caustic 
balsam to back twice a week and give 
ten drops tincture nux vomica three 
times a day. Give two ounces castor 
oil twice a day until bowels act freely, 
then discontinue. 

Fits.—Pigs three months old have 
fits. They will eat a little while then 
fall over backward. Reader, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.—Your pigs have para- 
sitic bowel trouble. Give one tea- 
spoonful of following mixture to each 
pig twice a day: Powdered charcoal, 
ginget, gentian, bicarbonate soda and 
powdered sulphate iron, equal parts 


by weight. Ingredients should be 
mixed thoroughly. 
Indigestion — Worms.—Seven-year- 


old horse does not digest his food; ap- 
petite good; drinks excessive quanti- 
ties of water; coat is rough. FF. H., 
Belleville, Mich.—Give one tablespoon- 
ful of following mixture: Ground nux 
vomica, powdered sulphate iror, gen- 
tian and nitrate potash equal parts, 
three times a day in feed. Have teeth 
examined and if found abnormal see 
that they are put in proper order. 








W ANTED in every county to take 
orders for our complete 
line of High Grade Lubricating Oils and 
Greases from the Farmers. Threshers, Mills, 
etc., etc. We are an old established concern and 
can make lowest prices. We invite comparison. 
Write for full Peon Gd 
THE A. F. VOAK OIL CO., Cleveland, 0. 
CHEAP 1OWA FARMS for sale in Madison county. 
I have cheap and desirable 


farms; prices range from $20 to $50 per acre. Come 
and see them or send for lists. Address 
A. W. CRAWFORD, Winterset, Iowa. 
CHEAP FARM DO YOU WANT A HOME? 
« We will sell you one witb 
a small payment down, the balance on long time 
alittle each year. Come and see us or write 


orb eell, Banting One Mich. 








A Successful Grinding Mill. 

The Foos Mfg. Co. of Springfield, O., as- 
sure us that their new Double Action Triple 
Geared Mill has been the entire success they 
anticipated. This mill which we illustrate 
herewith was designed for the express pur- 












pose of supplying the farmer, dairyman or 
stock feeder with alarge capacity mill which 
would require the minimum of power. To 
do this they adopted the plan of making tbe 
burrsor grinding plates to operate in op- 
position to each other. They crush and 
grind ear corn and all kinds of small grain 
either single or mixed, fine orcoarse. Write 
the Foos Mfg. Co. for circulars before buy- 
inga mill. You can surely find what you 
want in the mill line and at low prices. 


CREAMERIES. 


Paying Creameries promote pros- 
perity. We build the kind that pay. 
If you would like to see a good Cream- 
ery in your community write us for 
particulars. 

Our creamery buildings are erected 
after the most approved Elgin Models. 
We equip them with new machinery 
of the latest and best type. 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MF’G. C0., 


1, 3, 5 West Washington St. - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Lumber, Lath & Shingles, 


FLOORING, CEILING, 
Siding and Bill Stuff and Long Timber, 


To Sell Direct to Farmers or Contractors. 


Also Good Farming Land on long time and 
easy payments. Come and see me as I can save 
you money, or write for prices. 

C. 8. BLISS, Saginaw, W.S., Mich. 


OUNG men, our illustrated Moler New York. 
catalogue explains how we Chicago. 
Barber Ss. Louis. 
ncinnati. 
College Minneapoli 8, 














teach the barber trade in 8 
weeks,mailed free by address- 
ing most convenient Branch. 

to make sample 


LADIES WANTED patches at home. 


$6 to $10 per week. No canvassing. Send reply 
envelope for sample and particulars. FOSTER 
MACHINE CoO., 525 West 29th St.. New York City. 








Yemen Home Work for men or women,day 
or evening; $6 to $15 weekly; no canvassing or 
experience needed; instructions and work mailed 
on application. Brazilian Mfg. Co.,New York City. 


SOLD! * << 


UNDER A 
POSITIVE GUARANTEE *, 


to wash as clean as can be done on the washboard and 
with much more ease. This applies to Terriffs Perfeet 
Washing Machine which will be sent on trial at wholesale 
price: if_not satisfactory money refunded. Agents 

anted. For exclusive territory,terms and prices write 
PORTLAND MFG. CO, Box 101 Portland, Mich. 


IRON ROOFING 


Brand New $1.50 per Square 


Entire product of a mill. Will close out at above price. 


CENERAL - 
MERCHANDISE 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND MATERIAL from Sheriifs’, Re- 


ceivers’, Assignees’, Manufacturers’ and Trustees’ Sales. 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. 


LARGEST MAIL ORDER West 35th & Iron Sts., 
DEPOT IN THE WORLD. CHICAGO. 
Purchasers of Worlds’ Fair Bldgs.; Chicago Post Office Bldg. 


Send for our General Catalogue of Merchandise for the 
Home, Farm & Field.---Our Prices are One-Half of Others 
Watch has the 


The cases are beautifully made by 
the most skilled workmen. The movement is AN 
AMERICAN , full plate, expansion balance, 

quick train, and you can rely upon it that baer 
own one of these truly handsome watches, you will at 

all times have the correct time in your 
> Do you want a watch of this character? 


























nce of one worth 


If so, now 





our friends and call 

+ their attention to this advertisement. This 

Watch is sent Free, by Registered Post, on 

your plying with our adverti , 

S and the marvellous offer which wewill send, 

and it is fully warranted. Money returned if not more than satisfied. SEND 
0s10 silver, or 12 one-cent stamps. We will mail you at once our 
WATCH OFFER and Photograph Outét. You will then know all about our 
our Photo Outfit. Address, plainly, at once to 





hes and also appreciate 
STAR PHOTO. CO., 19 Warren Street, New York. 


Why Not Secure Yourself a Home? 
10,000 ACRES 


Central Michigan. Longtime. 
Titles perfect. Good roads; good schools and church- 
es; near to postoffice; best market in Michigan, 








of Farming Lands for 
Sale, in Issbella county, 
Easy payments, 


Prices—$3 to $8 per acre. Terms—$1 per acre cash, 

balance in five yearly payments. Interest 6 per cent, 

Writeto JOHN S. WEIDMAN, Weidman, Mich, 
ing Stereeptices 


EXTRA PAY sessisnsssarsza 


Full particulars and 256 page Magic Lantern catalo, 
free. McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N, Y, 
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ANSWER TO READER'S INQUIRY. 





To the Editor of The Michigan Farmer. 
Being a reader of this first-class 
farmers’ journal, and seeing a descrip- 
tion given of “Conditions of Garden” 
signed “Reader,” if you would permit 
me space in your columns, I would 
like to give my judgment on his garden 
spot. If there should come a time this 
winter that the ground should be free 
from snow, I would sow on the one- 
eighth acre about 3 pecks of salt (muri- 
ate of soda). In the spring plow it, put it 
into good shape, and seed with mam- 
moth clover. It will grow a large top, 
and the root grows large and pene- 
trates deep into the ground. When it is 
grown to full size and in full bloom, 
put in the plow and chain and turn un- 
der the clover, You then have the 
proper chemicals for the development 
of a full crop. The clover sward is 
largely developed with ammonia, the 
chemical proper for the development 
of a fully-matured crop. My experience 
teaches me that hen manure and 
leaves as a greencompost are an injury 
to the development of a fully-matured 


crop even on good soil. 
S. S. STOUT. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


DESTROY THE BAGWORMS! 





Several times during the past sum- 
mer I have found quince trees entirely 
defoliated by bagworms. 

These interesting larvae are so called 
on account of their habit of protecting 
themselves with a tough cocoon-like 
casing of silk, somewhat resembling a 
bag. 

The construction of this covering is 
a very painstaking and intricate proc- 
ess, but when completed, the worm is 
rewarded by being effectually con- 
cealed by the leaves and small twizs 
which are attached to the case. The 
worms carry these bags over them in 
an upright position when feeding, only 
the head and forepart protruding from 
beneath, as shown in the illustration. 

Now, that the leaves have fallen 
from the deciduous trees, the bags may 
be plainly seen and readily destroyed 
by picking or pruning. The insect is 
really more of a pest upon shade trees 
than in the orchard, and is especiaily 
destructive to arbor vitae, red cedar, 
and conifers, upon which the bags 
quite closely resemble the cones. 

The destruction of these bags in win- 
ter is one of the best methods of con- 
trolling this insect, but its value will 
hardly be appreciated without a slight 
knowledge of the history of its con- 
tents. If one of the larger bags be 
opened, wlfich it will be somewhat dif- 
ficult to do without a sharp knife, it 
will be found to contain the cast skin 
of a chrysalis or pupa, and in this a 
quantity of small, yellow eggs (Fig. 
1, e), each of which is surrounded by a 
delicate coat of down 

About the middle of May these eggs 
hatch into small, but very industrious 
and active larvae, which at once start 
the construction of their cases. The 
first stage of these is shown at Fig. 1, 
g. As the worms feed and grow, they 
molt some four times, the cast skins 
and excrement being ejected through a 
small opening at the end of the bag. 
The young worms are poor travelers, 
but when full grown they instinctive- 
ly migrate to other trees, else they 
must soon perish from lack of food. 
The mature worms are about one and 
one-fourth inches long (Fig. 1, a) with 
the abdomen of a light brown color 
and throat and head of a hard, horny 
texture, mottled with dark brown and 
white. 

The bags of the worms which are to 
produce the female moths are fully 
twice the size of those becoming males. 
After securely binding the bag to a 
stout twig, the larva sheds its skin for 
the last time, and in so doing goes into 
a dormant stage known as the 
chrysalis or pupa. It is in this condi- 
tion that a difference between the maie 
and female insects themselves is first 
noticed, the female chrysalis being al- 
most double the size of the male. - 

About three weeks after pupation, 
the adult moths throw off the pupal 
skin, the winged male moth to emerge 
from the bag and fly around in search 
of a mate, but the female, lacking both 
wings and legs, remaining in the bag 
solely to lay eggs for another genera- 
tion. The male is a peculiar, black 

clear-winged moth, very rarely seen, 
and lives but a short time. A female 
is shown, greatly enlarged, at Fig. 2 


b. The manner in which the female 
escapes from the chrysalis (Fig. 2, a), 
and her subsequent history is most in- 
teresting. Pushing her way partly 
out of the chrysalis, she awaits the 
male with her head at the apex of the 
bag. After mating she again retires 
to the chrysalis, there deposits her 
eggs, and “with a last effort, forces 
her shrunken body out of the opening, 
drops exhausted to the ground, and 
perishes.” The openings in the pupal 
ease and at the end of the bag now 
close up and the eggs are left securely 
protected for the winter. Surely, no 
mother «ver was more self-sacrificing 
for her young! 

Though the bagworms are so well 
protected that insectivorous birds and 
predaceous insects are unable to prey 


upon them, yet the little parasitic in- 
sects are able to attack them and quite 
commonly destroy large numbers. 
Among these six parasites, may be 
mentioned pimpla conquisitor, the 
chief parasite of the cotton worm. 

As may be seen from the above de- 
scription, if the bags are destroyed in 
winter, there will be no eggs from 
which a succeeding brood may hatch, 
and if this be properly done there is 
little excuse for injury by this insect. 
It would be better to collect the bags 
and keep them in some enclosure away 
from the trees, than to burn them, for 
the young larvae will be unable to 
crawl again to the trees, and in this 
way the beneficial parasites will not be 
destroyed, but will emerge to continue 
their good work. 








FIG. 2. 

Spraying the trees with Paris green 
will destroy the worms while feeding, 
but if the trees be properly wleaned in 
winter, it will rarely be necessary to re- 
sort to such labor. 


E. DWIGHT SANDERSQN, 
Marylard Agr’l. College, Nov. 15, 1898. 


SOCI- 





STATH HORTICULTURAL 
ETY. 





The annual meeting of the State Hor- 
ticultural Society was held in Ann Ar- 
bor the past week—Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday. Owing to delays 
caused by the snowstorm, the morning 
meeting on Tuesday had to be dis- 
pensed with. The attendance was not 
near as large as was expected, and was 
largely confined to veteran fruit-grow- 
ers from the western counties of the 
State. Quite an attractive display of 
fruits and flowers was on exhibition 
in a separate hall. 

President Roland Morrill called the 
meeting to order, and President Angell, 
of the University, welcomed the visit- 
ors to the city, and gave them the free- 
dom of the great institution over which 
he presides. Referring to the good done 
by the men who are carrying on horti- 
cultural work, he said that it required 
intelligence and good taste to carry it 
on successfully. He spoke of a recent 
visit he had made to Damascus, but 
said he had seen just as beautiful a 
sight in the “peach belt” in western 
Michigan. Mr. Charles W. Garfield re- 





sponded on behalf of the society, and 
then President Morrill delivered his an- 
nual message. He said that horticul- 
ture had been in the dumps for a num- 
ber of years, but now the whole State 
was becoming an orchard, and the mis- 
sion of the society was never more 
plainly marked out. That was to teach 
caution, moderation and modern meth- 
ods. The past year, he said, had dem- 
onstrated the fact that the small fruit 
business was overdone. Diseases, es- 
pecially those of a fungous order, were 
increasing, and altogether there was a 
demand for thorough knowledge and 
careful application to the work on the 
part of horticulturists. 

Secretary Reid followed with his an- 
nual report. The society was in a gen- 





erally prosperous condition, except that 





FIG, 1. 


there had been a falling off in the num- 
ber of annual memberships. He said 
the local societies in the State showed 
little change, except the increased at- 
tention given by their members to the 
commercial features of the business. 
The literature of the society was in fair 
demand. 

According to the report of Treasurer 

Slayton, there was a cash balance in 
the treasury of $182.65. Receipts for 
the year were $187.37, and disburse- 
ments $4.72. The permanent fund of 
the society now amounts to $2,786.28, 
a net increase of $201.48. 
Regent Dean, of Ann Arbor, gave a 
brief statement of what the University 
was doing in the work of practical hor- 
ticulture, and Regent Lawton followed 
with a paper on “The Value of Educa- 
tion to the State.” Mr. Lawton said 
that republican institutions must rely 
upon the youth of the country, and not 
upon guns and armor-plate. It was ed- 
ucation, he said, that conquered at 
Manila, San Juan and Santiago. “We 
hear,” he said, “of people complaining 
of taxes for education without consid- 
ering the much greater cost of igno- 
rance and the attendant evils, It is far 
wiser to support schools and universi- 
ties, so that the youth of the State will 
become useful members of society, in- 
stead of providing asylums, jails and 
reformatories. The complaints against 
professional education are not well 
founded, for doctors, lawyers and oth- 
ers, who have received the best possi- 
ble preparation, are most essential to 
the welfare of the State.” 

Then followed a discussion on the 
topic, “Why do the young men who go 
to the University leave the farms?’ 
The final outcome of the discussion was 
rather lame, and practically left the 
question unanswered. Some gave it as 
their opinion that there was a growing 
tendency for men of means to leave 
commercial and professional life in the 
city and take up their residence in the 
country, which was not in any sense an 
answer to the question asked. Presi- 
dent Morrill said he feared the fault 
was more with the farmer than with 
the higher education, for there were so 
many on the farm who were not big 
enough or broad enough to make the 
farm an attractive place. Hence he 
thought it quite natural for an ambi- 
tious boy to leave his country home for 
the city. 

Prof. W. B. Barrows, of the Agricul- 
tural College, followed with a paper on 
“Plant Lice and Scale Insects,” which 
he illustrated with stereopticon views. 

Prof. A. B. Prescott, of the Univer- 
sity, read a paper on “Fruit Acids,” 
which he illustrated with experiments 
conducted by an assistant. 

At the evening session papers were 
read by M. P. Hurlburt, of Detroit, on 

“Parks and their Uses;” “What are 


Fruits?” by Prof. F. G. Newcombe, of 
the University; and “What Legislation 
should we have this Winter,” by C. J. 
Monroe, of South Haven. Mr. Monroe 
advocated the enactment of a law 
which will prohibit the sale and ship- 
ment of diseased fruits entirely. He 
said Michigan fruits had been brought 
into disrepute in many instances be- 
cause growers persist in sending out 
inferior fruit, which the nearness of 
their market permitted to be done. We 
think Mr. Monroe struck the most im- 
portant point in the future of fruit- 
growing, and in no way overestimated 
the result of present methods on the 
business of fruit-growing. As_ to 
whether or not legislation will cure the 
evil complained of, is a question which 
can only be determined by a practical 
test. Even if such legislation should be 
enacted it should be reinforced by the 
active work of leading fruit-growers in 
educating others as to the results 
which will surely follow a continuance 
of practices which are both dishonest 
and unwise from the standpoint of 
profit to the grower. 

Wednesday morning’s session was 
held in Newberry Hall of the Univer- 
sity, where the fruits and flowers en- 
tered in competition were displayed. 

President Morrill first announced the 
committees on exhibits and resolutions. 
That on exhibits consisted of Messrs. 
Thomas Gunson, C.'W. Garfield, W. W. 
Tracy and L. B. Rice; that on resolu- 
tions of Messrs. R. M. Kellogg, L. D. 
Watkins and S. B. Smith. 

A change was made in the by-laws of 
the. society so that the president an&% 
members of the executive committee 
should hereafter be eligible for only 
two terms of service. 

When the election of officers for the 
ensuing year came up, a rather warm 
discussion took place over the question 
of whether the society represented the 
entire State or only the western_por- 
tion of it. This was brought up be- 
cause on the first ballot for president 
several votes were cast for a resident 
of Detroit, and the western members at 
once objected to having a resident of 
the eastern part of the State elected to 
the position. Finally C. J. Monroe, of 
South Haven, secured a majority of the 
votes cast, and was declared elected. 
For the position of secretary E. C. Reid 
was the only candidate, and was de- 
clared unanimously re-elected; and A. 
W. Slayton, of Grand R&pids, was also 
elected treasurer without opposition. 
For new members of the board of di- 
rectors, Messrs. R. M. Kellogg, of 
Three Rivers, R. J. Coryell, of Detroit, 
and Thomas Dunston, of the Agricul- 
tural College, were chosen. 

The question of where the next fall 
meeting of the society should be held 
was settled by the selection of Detroit. 

Various members of the society com- 
plained of the light attendance of farm- 
ers at the sessions of the society, es- 
pecially as many of them in the vicin- 
ity of Ann Arbor are largely engaged 
in fruit culture, and the question was 
frequently asked as to the cause of this 
indifference. We believe it to be the 
result of the society neglecting the 
eastern counties so long that farmers 
have lost interest in it. Its officers and 
members are nearly altogether confined 
to the western counties, and very 
naturally its meetings provoke little in- 
terest among horticulturists in the 
eastern section of the State. 

At this session representative horti- 
eulturists from Illinois, Ohio and On- 
tario associations were present, and 
made short addresses, reporting what 
the horticulturists in those associations 
were doing. The society then took a 
recess until 4 p. m., to allow those pres- 
ent to visit the different departments of 
the University. 

(Concluded next week.) 
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For The Michigan Farmer. 
MY IRRIGATION PLANT—LIQUID 
MANURE FOR THE GARDEN. 





Every gardener appreciates the value 
of having water available for irriga- 
tion in times of drouth. If one depends 
on the usual rainfall, the best results 
will not always be obtained, for 
though he supplies to the plant all the 
food necessary, yet without water it re- 
mains in an insoluble condition in the 
soil. For several years a drouth in 
June has shortened my crop of straw- 
berries about one-half of what it should 
have been. I therefore began to con- 
sider some plan of irrigation. My truck 
farm is well situated for the purpose, 
by having a large brook run through it, 
so as to divide it into two almost equal 
parts. The bed of this brook is from 
eight to ten feet below the garden sur- 
face. The question for me to decide 
was, how could I the most economically 
elevate this water to make it available 
for irrigating purposes. An engine was 
too expensive, and a windmill too un- 
certain, and I fianally decided to use a 
hydraulic ram. One of the largest 
rams, with a fall in the drive-pipe of 
about six feet, was placed in the brook; 
near the ram and on the highest bank 
of the brook a large tank was built of 
pine planks, and at a height sufficient 
to carry the water all over the garden. 

From this tank, iron pipes were laid in 
different directions over the garden on 
the surface of the ground. The pipe 
has hose attachments at every third 
coupling, where the water can be taken 
out and applied with a hose when it is 
wanted. The ram will elevate into the 
tank nearly 100 barrels of water in 24 
hours. The water is usually distrib- 
uted over the garden at night, and may 
be applied through a sprayer or allowed 
to run in a stream, as desired. I do not 
think this method of applying water 
with a hose the best one, as with sur- 
face, irrigation the surface of the 
ground will sometimes bake. Sub- 
irrigation is better, and I hope some- 
time to substitute irrigating tiles. One 
object I had in building the water tank 
was to dissolve fertilizer in the water 
and feed it to the plants through the 
pipes. So far this plan has proved very 
satisfactory to me. One difficulty in 
putting manure directly in the tank is 
that it may clog the distributing pipes. 
This, however, may be overcome by 
building a slatted box in one end of the 
tank, putting the slats close enough to- 
gether to hold in the manure, but let- 
ting the water in to carry out the plant 
food. Probably in using fine manure, 
such as poultry manure, it will be 
necessary to cover the receptacle with 
wire cloth. I think I see some advan- 
tages in the use of the tank for the ap- 
plication of chemical fertilizers in so- 
lution. The plan which I have in mind 
is to furnish the soil with potash and 
phosphoric acid in the form of ashes, 
muriate of potash, and superphos- 
phates; then having dissolved nitrate of 
soda in the water, feed it to the plants 
through the pipes as they may need it. 

If water for irrigation be taken from 
a tank, the tank should be made shal- 
low and wide, so as to expose a large 
surface to the sun, by which means it 
will be warmed and can be used with 
much better results. This does away 
with the objection against irrigating 
from wells, that the water is too cold 
to apply directly to the plants. Itis a 
great convenience to have water at 
hand to use when transplanting. 1 
was formerly obliged to delay trans- 
planting because of dry weather, but 
now with plenty of water for wetting 
the ground I am not obliged to wait for 
a rainy day, but can do the transplant- 
ing any time when ready. If after I 
have prepared the land, and marked it 
for the plants, it is too dry for setting 
them, the hose is attached to the pipes 
and water run in the rows. The plants 
are then set and a little dry soil drawn 
around them to keep the ground from 
baking. If dry weather continues, they 
are again watered in two or three days. 
By this means I never fail to make 
nearly all the plants live when set in 
the dryest weather. If one has time, it 
pays to water the plants every two or 
three days after setting them, for two 
or three weeks after they are trans- 
planted, unless there is plenty of rain. 
This will help them to form new roots 
and forward their growth. As plants 
are often set, they do not commence 
growing until several days after they 
are transplanted, and lose so much of 
the best part of the growing season. I 
have found it profitable to irrigate 
strawberries. I commence to irrigate 
them as soon as they commence to blos- 
som, putting some stable manure in 
the tank a day or two before I begin. 








The color of the foliage will soon show 
the effects, changing to a dark green, 
followed by a large growth of leaf and 
berry. When irrigating strawberries, I 
lay the iron pipes over the field about 
100 feet apart. 

Sometimes, when not using the ma- 
nure water, I attach a_ revolving 
sprinkler to the end of the hose which 
is attached to the water pipe, and this 
will throw the water over several rods 
of ground; then, when it is thoroughly 
soaked, I move it to another place, and 
soon until the whole bed is irrigated. 
When applying liquid manure that may 
injure the foliage, I let the water run 
from the hose between the rows of 
plants. At the time of year when the 
irrigating is done, there is usually a 
man working in the field who attends 
te moving the hose. I have found in 
celery culture that its great need is wa- 
ter from the time the seed is sown until 
the plants are blanched for use. With 
water at hand I can give the seedbed. 
where the plants are grown, a good 
watering every night, which causes the 
seeds to germinate well. Then I have 
the water to use in transplanting the 
plants to the field, and water to keep 
them growing all the time. 

Delaware Co., N. Y. W. H. JENKINS. 











Conducted by J. H. Brown. Every reader of 
The Michigan Farmer, who is interested 1n 
d* ry matters, is earnestly invited to frequently 
-ontribute to this department. Send all dairy 

~rrespondence to Battle. Creek, Mich. 





AS WINTER COMES ON. 





“My cows are in the barn. They 
don’t go out such days as this. One 
day of exposure to these raw winds 
and rain will take more out of cattle 
than you can put back in a week.” 

It was raining drearily out of the 
northeast, and there was a chill in the 
air which made an overcoat seem very 
comfortable. We were riding past a 
lot in which a herd of milch cows were 
vainly trying to get a bite of frosted 
grass and at the same time keep out 
the discomfort coming with the heavy 
fall storm. Some of the cows had giv- 
en‘up the task of eating and were de- 
voting théir attention to the matter of 
keeping out the cold. Their rainbow- 
shaped backs, downward-bent heads 
and generally depressed appearance 
told how absolutely hopeless was the 
effort of these poor animals to ward off 
the wind and the rain. 

My friend was right when he said 
that cattle thus exposed will lose in a 
few hours more than can be replaced 
in many days. We do not expect a 
stove to give us hegt unless we put 
fuel into it. It takes about so much 
wood or coal to keep the iron warm. 
The surplus heat goes to make the 
room comfortable. So with the cow. 
When the fuel taken into the stomach 
is all consumed in the effort to keep 
warm, very little is left for the milk- 
pail. For this reason, the barn is the 
best place for the cow when the 
weather is bad. One fact must always 
be kept in mind by the farmer—the 
cow must be kept warm to do good 
work. A. shivering cow is not a com- 
fortable cow. 

Battens are cheaper than hay. They 
last longer. The dollar spent for them 
will save hundreds of dollars in hay 
and grain. Before winter comes on 
stop up the cracks, and so save fodder, 
and put money into the, butter-bowl. 
But while stopping the cracks do not 
forget that the stock needs ventilation. 
This may be furnished by the chutes 
through which hay is put down if there 
be a free connection with the cupola, 
or by means of air-shafts at the side or 
end of the stable. When not provided 
by either of these, by looking carefully 
to the windows we may furnish pure 
air in sufficient quantities to keep the 
stock healthy. 

Calves are especially susceptible to 
the cold winds and storms of early 
winter, and to do well they must be 
sheltered very carefully. The calf of 
1898 is the cow of 1899. The treatment 
given this year will determine the 
value of the animal twelve months 
hence. 

Broome Co., N. Y. ©. L. VINCENT. 

(In riding through the country this 
fall, and during the last two weeks, we 
find that farmers generally are keeping 
their dairy cattle better housed or 
sheltered than they did a féw years 
ago. 

When a dairyman becomes con- 
vinced that more or less of the feed he 
has grown on his farm (which repre- 
sents time, labor and money), is used 
by each exposed cow to warm up her 





system before she can profitably make 
much milk, that dairyman is becoming 
truly ‘“converted.”—Ed.) 





CREAM SEPARATORS. 





A reader sends us circulars of two 
hew cream separators, in the use of 
which water is mixed with the milk 
when strained, and the cream is raised 
within one to two hours. Our opinion 
of the merits of the devices is asked 
and as we have never seen them tested 
we could not give an_ intelligent 
opinion, The circulars and letter were 
forwarded to Mr. Scott, and _ his 
opinion follows: 

In attempting to give an opinion as 
to the value of this rather new inven- 
tion, I am aware that I must encounter 
the studied theory of the manufactur- 
ers. ‘To my own knowledge there are 
three of them in existence, “with other 
counties yet to hear from.” 

I learn that they are being placed in 
the hands of a great many farmers, To 
give an opinion without practical 
points to sustain it, is not a fair way to 
meet an opponent, hence in this case, 
to sustain satisfactorily any con- 
clusion, it must be done by comparing 
its work with other methods or sys- 
tems of raising or separating cream 
from milk. 

There are but two known methods 
for doing this, namely, by gravity or 
by centrifugal force. The former 
method has been the only known sys- 
tem until more recent years, and as 
yet we believe that more milk is set to 
be separated in that manner than any 
other way. The methods of securing 
best results by this system are various. 
Most farmers’ wives still use the old- 
time pan setting, getting all sorts of 
results from it. We have known dairy- 
men who have and do yet practice it to 
most excellent satisfaction by placing 
their shallow pans in a room that can 
be held at a temperature of 58 degrees 
for 36 hours, and who get the highest 
price for their butter; more than that, 
do not lose any more butter fat than a 
majority who use newer methods, 

Some years ago the deep-setting plan 
came into general use and gave good 
satisfaction over the general pan set- 
ting, where manipulated right, by us- 
ing plenty of cold water—the colder 
the better—to force rapid contraction 
of the water in the warm milk, which 
caused rapid dropping of the skim- 
milk and the floating of the butter glo- 
bules, carrying with them a portion of 
casein and water. 

This process had many devices in the 
form of creameries, using shotgun cans 
small in diameter but high so that the 
action of the cold water through the 
tin would be quick. The Cooley sys- 
tem was the only one that submerged 
its cans, left open at the top so that air 
might have free action over the warm 
milk and carry away the animal odor. 
This system we have used for years 
and consider it by far the best, aside 
from the centrifugal separator, that we 
have ever come in contact with. Yet it 
has faults and under some conditions 
will do the worst of work, in midsum- 
mer without ice. 

As we understand, the cream sepa- 
rator in question is neither a shallow 
nor deep setting affair, but dependent 
upon the admixture of cold water with 
warm milk to do the work. To be bet- 
ter able to give the case an unbiased 
canvass, we went to a man who had 
purchased one and was using it in his 
home. It was setting near the stove 
covered up tight, with near six gallons 
of water, milk and cream init. From 
appearances the amount of cream 
raised seemed to be very fair and both 
husband and wife said that they got 
much better results than from pan set- 
ting, but the husband said the skim- 
milk was not fit for calves. In fact he 
could not feed it to them as it scoured 
them awfully. The principle of this 
device, as I stated, is to use the cold 
water by spraying it into the milk, 
claiming that the cream, will rise in 
one to two hours, and from our obser- 
vation it had done'so. We told the 
party using it that if the separator was 
set outside, with the cold air about it, 
the work would be still more perfect. 
We have tried the system. ourselves 
frequently, with our Cooley, by placing 
a large quantity of cold water first in 
the can, then straining in the milk 
slowly, getting the best results by sub- 
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merging the cans but no better than by 
putting in the warm milk and sub- 
merging at once. 

We found the skim-milk worthless, 
trashy stuff and worse than poison to 
our calves, and not extra pig feed. The 
claims made for it are that it saves 
washing. That is true, But when its 
agents claim it to be the best separator 
made we say no. It is cheap in one 
sense and not in another. The process 
compels one to pay for two gallons ca- 
pacity for water as against one in any 
of the other processes of the gravity 
system. 

While it may compare favorably 
with the other systems in securing the 
cream, the fact of practically losing the 
skim-milk as animal food would con- 
demn it for our use, as we consider the 
pure skim-milk an invaluable factor on 
the farm. The only perfect method 
of separation is through the centrif- 
ugal separator, With it, the butter fat 
can be extracted almost perfectly at 
any season of the year, the warm 
skim-milk fed to calves and pigs to a 
very great advantage, and the cream 
placed in condition at once to make 
the best flavored butter, If cheapness 
alone is the matter in question, we 
should certainly use the shallow pan, 
next the Cooley or very similar system, 
then the centrifugal and lastly the sep- 
arator in question, as the practical loss 
of the skim-milk would make it by far 
the most expensive of the lot. 

If a farmer wants to try the system, 
get a six-gallon can with 5-inch glass 
and spicket at bottom, made at the tin- 
ner’s, and strain his milk through a 
tube to the bottom after the water is 
put in, all at a very small cost, and 
then see if he wants to invest in an $8 
ean only to find that he has on his 
hands a high-priced “milk and water 
affair.” GEO. FE. SCOTT. 

(We have already warned some of our 
brother dairymen not to be taken in by 
this new (?) gravity system. It is not 
a “separation,” and yet some are ready 
to believe it may be compared with the 
separators that use centrifugal force to 
extract the cream from warm whole 
milk.—Ed.) 








Out on the water in the moonlight. A 
more beautiful or romantic situation for a 
young man to tell the story of his love and 
ask the young woman of his choice to share 
his life cannot be imagined. 

The courtship of a young couple may be 
ever so romantic and their married life be 
very unhappy. There are common sense 
considerations outside of love that havea 
world to do with the making of married 
happiness. One of the most important of 
these considerations is the good health of 
both parties to the sacred tie. The young 
man who is in the incipient stages of con- 
sumption commits a crime if he marries 
before he is restored to health. He con- 
demns his wife to the life of a nurse and 
his children to early death, or lives of sick- 
ness and suffering. Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery cures 98 per cent. of all 
cases of consumption if taken in its earlier 
stages. This is its record established dur- 
ing the past thirty years. It is the great 
blood-maker, flesh-builder, nerve-tonic and 
general restorative. 

The young woman who suffers from weak- 
ness and disease of the delicate and im- 
portant organs that make wifehood and 
motherhood possible has no right to answer 
“Yes” toa young man's proposal until she 
is thoroughly restored to health in a wom- 
anly way. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
tion prepares a woman for wifehood and 
motherhood. It makes her strong, healthy 
and vigorous where a ‘woman most needs 
health, strength and vigor. Thousands of 
women have testified to its merits. 


‘* My daughter,” writes Mrs. N. A. Thomas, of 
Little Rock, Ark., ‘‘had been under a doctor’s 
care for four years. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre 
scription, which cured me, also cured her.” 








Fatien Fast 


Steam your feed, thus faving 










to}4 ofcorn or other feed. 
thrives better and fattens faster. 


a dozen uses on the farm, Will 
last a life time. Send for circular. 
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Mr. L. Z. Leiter, who did so much a 
year ago to hold up the price of wheat, 
is reported to have gone into a milk 
trust in Chicago, which aims to con- 
trol the milk supply of that city. The 
enterprise is capitalized at $10,000,000. 
After milk has been sold for low prices 
until every rival has closed his shop 
and sold his wagons, the trust expects 
to regulate the price of milk on the 
price of butter. It will then retail for 
five or six cents, as the Elgin butter 
market may be up or down. To furnish 
pure milk to Chicago, stockholders de- 
clare, is one of the objects of the trust. 
It will make regulations for the farm- 
ers, furnish them the cans, and run the 
milk through a cleaner. The milk ship- 
pers regard the trust in a rather favor- 
able light. They have been promised 
fair prices, based on the price of but- 
ter. It looks to us as if that “trust” 
would never live to grow up. There 
are too many farmers for the trust to 
handle, and when milk is at a paying 
price outsiders will be on hand to se- 
cure a share of the profits. 





The San Francisco Call prints a de- 
scription of what is undoubtedly the 
largest single field of wheat ever 
planted in the state if not the country. 
It covers 25,000 acres or 40 square 
miles and is one flat, almost level, plot 
of ground. If the day is clear every 
part of the field can be seen from every 
other part. There are no roads through 
the field, and every foot of the field 
will be made to yield wheat. Plowing 
and planting began about the middle 
of last July and will not be completed 
before the middle of winter, but the 
grain will all mature at about the same 
time, when wi!l -come the herculean 
task of harvesting it. The owner of the 
Clovis wheatfield, Mr. Clovis Cole, has 
to employ over 200 men, over 1,000 
horses and a number of tons of big 
machinery. The entire harvesting will 
be done by machinery; cutting, thresh- 
ing and even sacking and leaving the 
grain in rows in bags, will be done all 
in oneoperation. The time of the “good 
old times” and the hand sickle have in- 
deed passed. 





Please give to some friend the extra 
copy sent you and ask him to sub- 
scribe for The Michigan Farmer at 60 
cents a year, 


CLEANLINESS IN POLITICS. 


Health Officer Gibbes, of this city, 
has been taking a look over the corri- 
dors and stairways of our City Hall, 
and the result of his observations has 
been given to the public through a com- 





-| munication to the Common Council, 


from which we take the following par- 
agraphs: 

“In the first place, the air through- 
out the corridors was charged with 
moisture and offensive odors arising 
from the condition of the floors and 
the mass of seething humanity congre- 
gated there, aggravated, of course, by 
the condition of the external atmos- 
phere, which was filled with snow at 
intervals.” 

“On the first floor a large amount of 
snow had been carried in from the out- 


ali| Side and deposited on the floor, where 


it had melted, and, in consequence, the 
whole floor was covered with a mix- 
ture of melted snow and expectoration. 
The second floor, which was the clean- 
est of the three, showed here and there 


“| tobacco juice and sputum in various 


stages of drying, which had been dis- 
tributed impartially about the corri- 
dors. 

“The third floor was the worst, Prob- 
ably because the melted snow on the 
first floor had obscured matters. The 
woodenwork throughout the building 
is in a grimy condition, so that a knife 
will scrape off a greasy matter.” 

It may be thought by our readers 
that the city was saving money by not 
keeping her city hall clean. But we 
can assure them that the taxpayers 
are paying lavishly to keep that build- 
ing in decent condition. According to 
the report of expenditures published 
in a Detroit daily by the Board of 
County Auditors, the county pays, for 
its share of keeping the city hall clean, 
the sum of $22,000. This amount is 
distributed among 24 janitors, who 
receive $17,578, and eight janitresses 
who draw nearly $5,000 annually. This 
is the county’s proportion. What the 
city pays for keeping its share of the 
building clean we do not know. Prob- 
ably every alderman has a janitor or 
a janitress. Yet the building is so foul 
that it is a menace to the health of 
every one who is obliged to enter it. 

As a sample of how a building can 
be kept clean at a moderate expendi- 
ture, we call attention to the State 
Capitol at Lansing. That building is 
double the size of the Detroit City Hall, 
yet it is kept in beautiful order, clean 
and wholesome, at one-third what the 
taxpayers of Wayne County and the 
City of Detroit have to pay, and have 
only a dirty, foul smelling building to 
show for their expenditures. 

What is the reason for this great ex- 
penditure of the people’s money, and 
the very light results realized there- 
from? Simply politics. For eight years 
the city and county “bosses” have 
been appointing their “workers” to a 
positions as janitors—not to help keep 
the building clean, but so they can 
spend their timeand the people’s money 
around the saloons, gambling places 
and other questionable resorts, working 
up the political booms of their respec- 
tive bosses. This is the system inau- 
gurated under the head of “reform,” 
in which the “bosses” loudly abuse mil- 
lionaires, corporations and monopolies, 
while they are engaged in robbing the 
taxpayers. There is nothing new in 
the method employed by the political 
boss. In ancient Greece and Rome the 


demagogue, as he was then known, 
maintained himself in power and be- 
came rich by the same means. He 
simply abused the prosperous and thus 
secured the support of the poorer 
classes and parasites. They were just 
as shrewd, dishonest and unscrupu- 
lous as the modern political boss, and 
just as great a curse to their country. - 


The Central Michigan Poultry, 
Pigeon and Pet Stock Association will 
hold its fifth annual exhibition at Lan- 
sing, December 26 to 30. All exhibits 
must be in place by 10 a. m. on the 
27th. Secretary C. H. Crane, of Lan- 
sing, will furnish further particulars. 











BRIDGING THE DETROIT RIVER. 





The perennial proposition to build a 
bridge over the Detroit River opposite 
this city, in the interests of the various 
lines of railways with eastern connec- 
tions, is again before Congress. It 
stems very singular that anyone with 
a regard to the future welfare of De- 
troit would favor such a scheme. The 
only ones who would profit by the 
building of such a bridge would be the 
through transportation lines between 
the east and west. The business in- 
terests of this city would be affected 
very materially, and to their detriment. 
That river practically makes Detroit a 
railway terminus, and gives its resi- 
dents the business which naturally 
comes from occupying such a position. 
With a bridge all that business will 
cease. The big ferryboats,will be ren- 
dered useless and their crews dis- 
charged. The switching crews in the 
various yards would be greatly reduced 
because a great deal of the work now 
done by them would no longer be neces- 
sary. The business of the hotels, res- 
taurants and other places patronized 
by travelers would bé so much affected 
that many of them would have to close 
up. The officials necessary to take care 
of the business of the roads affected 
would be cut down to small propor- 
tions. Detroit would become a station 
on the route between New_York and 
Chicago instead of a terminal point. 
When a railway runs through a city or 
town, only stopping to take on or let 
off passengers, business is carried away 
from it. That would surely be the case 
in Detroit with a bridge over its river. 

Besides these reasons why the people 
of this city should oppose the bridging 
of the river, there is another serious 
one, and that is the obstruction such 
a structure will offer to navigation. 
Those who favor the bridge project in- 
sist that this will amount to very lit- 
tle, but this is not true. With a pier in 
the river, and at least one if not two 
will be necessary, and a swing draw 
through which vessels must pass, the 
obstruction would be serious. Think 
of a steam barge with two or three ves- 
sels in tow, meeting another tow near 
that bridge, and this is a matter of 
daily occurrence in the season of nav- 
igation, what chances there will be for 
collisions and detentions. At night, 
when there is just as much activity as 
in the day time, the risk of accidents 
would be more than doubled. In the 
height of the season of navigation 
that draw would have to swing every 
five or ten minutes. When a train has 
the right of way then the vessels on 
each side must come to a stop. It will 
be very vexatious, 

Congress has been for years spending 
large sums of money to get rid of ob- 
structions in the Detroit and St, Clair 
Rivers. This has been necessary be- 
cause of the steady increase in the 
traffic of the Great Lakes, which de- 
manded greater facilities. It is now 
proposed to put in an _ obstruction 


which would be fully as objectionable’ 


as some of those which cost the coun- 
try thousands of dollars to remove. It 
would be a most illogical act on the 
part of Congress, We hope every Mich- 
igan Senator and Representative will 
oppose the erection of such a bridge, 
and certainly those with Detroit con- 
stituents should fight such a project to 
the best of their abilities. 





Prof. Gilbert H. Hicks, of the Divi- 
‘sicn of Botany in the Department of 
Agriculture, died suddenly last week 
at his residence in Washington. He 
was a native of Michigan and graduate 
of the Michigan Agricultural College, 
where later he taught botany. He was 
in charge of the seed testing laboratory 
of the department, passing upon all 
seeds coming into this country for the 
department and experiment station 





work. Prof. Hicks perfected a very 
excellent system of seed examination 
and clarification before distribution; 
also seed testing for impurities and 
adulteration, as practiced both by for- 
eign exporters to the United States 
and native dealers. He discovered and 
brought to account a number of firms 
selling highly adulterated farm and 
garden seeds, the department being 
empowered by act of Congress to pub- 


lish the names of such seedsmen 4do- 
ing fraudulent business. Mr. Hicks 
was a young man, just starting on a 
bright and useful career, and his loss 
will be mourned by the many close 
friends he has made, as well as felt 
indirectly by the great agricultural 
fraternity, in whose interests he was a 
tireless laborer. 





The list of sugar factories projected 
in the State includes two more at Bay 
City, one at Caro, one at Benton Har- 
bor, one at Monroe, one at Mt. Clem- 
ens and two at Pontiac. It looks as if 
the business would be overdone, in 


this State at least. Farmers should be 
eareful about subscribing for stock in 
these enterprises. If they grow all the 
beets required they are taking about 
all the interest they should. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 








The Supreme Court of the State has 
decided that the express companies do- 
ing business in this State must pay 
the stamp tax on bills of lading and 
that it is illegal for the companies to 
add the cost of the stamp to their rates 
on express matter. This is putting the 
tax where Congress intended it should 
be placed, and while the companies 
may appeal to the United States courts 
it is altogether probable that the find- 
ings of our Supreme Court will stand 
the test in this instance. 

. = 8 

The Lake Carriers’ Association, 
through its attorney, has protested 
against any bridge being built over the 
Detroit river that does not clear it 
with a single span. They said that a 
pier would be a nuisance and a con- 
stant source of danger to navigation, 
no matter where it might be located. 
The bill to be offered in Congress pro- 
poses a span of 1,200 feet, and then a 
pier from which a second span of 800 
feet will be necessary. The only bridge 
which would not interfere with navi- 
gation is one with a single span, and 
high enough so that vessels could pass 
under it without danger to their spars 
and rigging. Such a bridge cannot be 
built near Detroit, as the banks of the 
river are too low. 

* * * 

The report that one of the great Eng- 
lish shipbuilding and gunmaking firms 
was considering a proposition to estab- 
lish a branch of its business in the 
United States is now confirmed. There 
is nothing strange about it. The alert 
Britishers wish to build ships and 
make guns where they can buy the 
cheapest steel. Like other enterpris- 
ing foreign manufacturers, they are 
also not averse to getting under the 
tariff blanket with which we cover our 
home market. Once established, they 
would probably help their brother 
manufacturers to sing the praises of 
“Protection” whilst joining in the di- 
version of taking the hide off of con- 
sumers.—Philadelphia Record. Per- 
haps the Record can explain how man- 
ufacturers who are supplying the 
cheapest steel in the world, according 
to its own statement, can be “taking 
the hide off consumers.” 

* *¢ * 

Senator Vest, of Missouri, last week 
entered a strong protest against the 
system by which pension bills are 
rushed through Congress. In his re- 
marks Mr. Vest said: “I do not want 
to be captious about this pension busi- 
ness, and do not want to set up myself 
as a reformer, but this thing of pass- 
ing a lot of pension bills simply by the 
reading of the titles, and when a quo- 
rum of the senate is not present, has 
got to be stopped. Members of the 
south have set here and permitted bills 
to be passed, having some delicacy 
about entering objection to the course 
of procedure. Recent events have ob- 
literated seetionalism and we are unit- 
ed. We can therefore come here and 
object to this spoilation—I use the 
word advisedly—without fear of hav- 
ing our motives impugned or words 
misconstrued. I have been criticized by 
some of my people because I have not 
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taken a more determined stand on this 
pension question. I want, however, to 
pay munificently and liberally in pen- 
sions. I regard such payment as a 
sacred duty, but I do object to the 
passage of bills without proper consid- 
eration and with the same restrictions 
that are hedged about other measures.” 
It is time some one was calling atten- 
tion to this matter. The pension rolls 
are ‘being filled up with the names of 
men who never did the country any 
service in the army, and could never 
secure a pension through the depart- 
ment. They work the congressman 
from their district, and he pushes their 
claims for pensions through Congress 
so as to have their aid when a re-elec- 
tion is necessary. Three-quarters of 
the private pension claims passed by 
Congress are fraudulent, and include 
deserters, bounty jumpers, and men 
who were hospital soldiers so as to 
escape service. 
* * * 

The Michigan division of the League 
of American Wheelmen held its annual 
meeting in this city last week. It was 
decided to memorialize the legislature 
in the interest of good roads, cycle 
paths, and finger-boards at every point 
where a road forks. It was stated that 
“the desire for good roads is strong 
throughout the State, and the wheel- 
men are ready to co-operate with the 
farmers to secure them. This combi- 
nation is thought to hold enough 
strings to secure the passage of an act 
and land an appropriation.’ The 
proposition to work to secure better 
roads is all right, but we very much 
mistake the sentiment among farmers 
generally if they favor an appropria- 
tion by the State to build particular 
road-ways for which all are to be 
taxed. For instance, how would the 
farmers in the northern counties enjoy 
being taxed to build a highway in 
Wayne or Oakland county? Asa mat- 
ter of fact, farmers can now raise as 
much money as they please to build 
highways; but each road district de- 
cides that matter for itself. It is local 
self-government in the truest sense, 
and the present law does not limit in 
any way the raising of taxes to build 
or improve highways. Farmers can 
tax themselves to the extent they deem 
wise or necessary, and have just as 
good roads as they are willing to pay 
for. The State should never be allowed 
to tax them for highway purposes at 
the behest of a class who expect to re- 
ceive the greatest benefits and con- 
tribute the smallest portion of the ex- 
pense. 





WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 





A report received at the State De- 
partment from Vice-Consul Blom, at 
Copenhagen, after calling attention to 
the enormous market which Denmark 
offers for American Indian corn, states 


that serious complaints have been 
made against the American inspection 
of Indian corn for foreign shipment, 
and that from investigations which he 
has personally made he considers the 
complaints well founded. It seems in- 
credible, he states, that corn coming 
from certain houses in Baltimore, Phil- 
adelphia and New York, by regular 
steamers, could be passed by inspectors 
as corn No, 2, sail grade, as it was full 
of dust, dirt and sand, averaging from 
3 to5 per cent. To say nothing of this 
loss of weight, he believes it reasonable 
that this dirt has a bad effect on the 
sound corn, damaging it before it 
reaches its destination. Once having 
acquired a foreign market, every effort 
should be made to retain it, especially 
with a product which has been so diffi- 
cult of introduction as American corn. 
The corn-growing sections of the 
west are deeply interested in the pro- 
ject to educate Europeans in the use 
of American corn. Word comes from 
Kansas that Governor-elect Stanley 
and other prominent citizens of the 
state have taken action to push the 
exhibit of maize and its cooked prod- 
ucts at the Paris Exposition. The 
state will be asked for a special appro- 
priation to assist in this exploitation. 
While eyes are turning southward in 
the direction of tropical islands, it is 
interesting to note, according to the 
United States Minister to Hayti, that 
American capital is about to seek an 
entrance into that island to develop its 
resources. A New Jersey company is 
being formed to construct artesian 
wells and water supply in various lo- 
ealities. Another company proposes to 
develop the native woods, which are 
yery hard and susceptible of a high 
polish. Another syndicate is being 
formed to build a railroad which will 


ALMOST 40,000 EXTRA PAPERS! 





Having received so many requests from our subscribers for samples to be 
given to friends, we have decided to duplicate our entire list and mail an extra copy 
of this week’s issue to every subscriber; so that as soon as the regular issue is 
printed, our presses will be started on these extra copies and run until they are 
completed, and we earnestly request that this extra copy be given tosome friend 
not asubscriber. This will involve a large expense on our part as it will mean the 
cost of almost 40,000 twenty-page papers, but the distribution of this very large 
number will certainly result in Tbe Michigan Farmer becoming a regular visitor 
in many homes in which it is not now known. 

The position we have taken in offering the M. F. to the subscriber direct at 60c. 
is that he is entitled to it at the lowest possible price, and as after paying agents, 
commissions and prizes, we have been receiving on an average only about 60c. for 


each subscriber, that is the price he should be asked to pay. 


We therefore make 


the offer. But this position will not be fair to us unless we receive the support of 
our readers in not only sending their own orders to us, but alsoin inducing others 
to do so, and that we are receiving this hearty support is evidenced by many let- 


ters such as the following: 


LCopy. J 


THE MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 


Enclosed find $1.20 for 2 subscriptions to Michigan Farmer for one year. 


You have 


placed the price so low I felt that I must get a new subscriber for you. Send The Michigan 


Farmer to Edward N. Harris, Flint, Mich., also renew my own subscription. 
Very truly yours, 


Grand Blanc, Mich. 


CHARLES 8. PIERSON. 


WILL IT BE SUSTAINED?—We mean our stand to give the big commission 
and unnecessary expense to the subscriber instead of to the agent. 

Now, farmers, your interests are at stake; your action during the next few 
weeks will settle the matter. Give yourorder to the $1 agricultural paper and you 
encourage them to charge you $1. We have taken the initial step and we are going 
to continue it or discontinue it on the outcome. Are you with us in the stand we 
have taken? If so, then send us your order at the 60-cent rate, whichis simply $1, 
less the tax; or six or more of you join together, sending us your subscriptions 
at the rate of six for $3. We are losing no money in the deal, for we receive just as 
much net subscription as we did when we charged you $l. We are simply giving 

* the subscriber the 40 cents and it goes to no oneelse. To anyone who presents 
the idea that we cannot afford to get out as good a paper for 60 cents as we could 
for $1, the old way, just say you know better, and we will back you up in it with our 
guarantee that The Michigan Farmer will be better the coming year than ever be- 
fore, and we will cheerfully refund to any dissatisfied person his money. 

If we are successful in demonstrating the fact that farmers are intelligent 
enough to send in their own subscriptions and do not require to be taxed to pay 
a middleman, then all papers willbe obliged to follow our lead and thus acknowl- 
edge that our standis right. We are fully convinced that the class of farmers who 
take agricultural papers are competent to de this little business matter them- 
selves; the results so far abundantly demenstrate that our stand will be fully sus- 

n to imitate us in this move. 








open up the northern part of the island 
republic. The native government is 
aiding these enterprises as far as possi- 
ble, and desires to induce American 
capital to invest there and assist in 
developing unknown resources. 

Although some of the aggressive Ger- 
man journals are advocating retalia- 
tion against the United States, owing 
to the effect of the Dingley tariff on 
their exports, it is not believed that 
any such action will result. Some of 
the German chambers of commerce 
have been taking formal steps to as- 
certain the trend of public opinion on 
the subject and it has proved over- 
whelmingly against anything like re- 
taliation. Consul Mason rather looks 
for a conservative policy in the future. 
He points also to a remarkable in- 
crease in the consumption of American 
corn in Germany, the gain being 74 
per cent for one year. The Germans 
are looking forward with apprehension 
to the display of the value of corn 
which is to be made at the Paris Expo- 
sition. The Department of Agriculture 
intends making a great maize exhibit 
as a special feature, with free cooked 
samples in various forms to show Eu- 
ropeans what can be done with corn, 
and this fact has been reported, so 
that the fear is not without cause. 
Their experts have discovered that 
cornmeal is richer in fattening and 
heating qualities than any other cereal 
which can be offered as cheaply, and 
they are apprehensive that the labor- 
ing classes of Europe, once taught its 
use, will buy it to the exclusion of 
European grains. 

The question as to whether we shall 
allow the sugar and other products of 
the Philippines to enter this country 
free of duty to compete with our own 
farm products is ohne now absorbing 
a great deal of attention. Senator 
Morgan, of Alabama, who is the rank- 
ing Democratic member of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
has always been in favor of a strong 
foreign policy for the United States, 
contends that we can impose a duty on 
Philippine products, if we desire, or 
exclude them altogether. Our govern- 
ment has as much right to hold colo- 
nies as France or England, he says, 
and to make such rules for their con- 
trol as it may see fit. Unless the Span- 
ish treaty provides to the contrary, 
Porto Rico and the Philippines will not 
become territories of the United States, 
but will simply be outside possessions, 
not integral parts. Hence, the Senator 
claims, we may put any duty against 
them we may choose. He cites the 
case of Hawaii. We own it, and yet 
we continue to collect duties on its 
products, simply because Congress has 
declared that we should. There is no 
question of military government, and 








if we can maintain a tariff against it 
for a moment we can do it forever. 

The friends of the Nicaragua Canal 
project are active in plans for pushing 
their scheme, and evidences of their 
intention have already been seen in 
the Senate. Senator Morgan submit- 
ted a report in the Senate the other 
day on the subject of the new conces- 
sion granted by Nicaragua to another 
company and gave notice of an amend- 
ment to his original bill. The friends 
of the measure are confident of its 
passage at this session. The President 
in his message to Congress spoke of the 
canal as a necessity and will of course 
promptly sign it when passed. A pre- 
liminary report of the government com- 
mission that has just returned here 
from Nicaragua after a careful study 
of the problem is being prepared and 
will be submitted to the Senate. The 
commission, of which Admiral Walker 
is chairman, considers the project a 
feasible one. The consensus of opinion 
seems to be that the canal must be 
owned or controlled by the United 
States. 

The pure food men intend to push 
their campaign this winter with vigor. 
Last year a bill was introduced simul- 
taneously in the Senate and House by 
Senator Proctor and Representative 
Brosius, respectively, looking to the 
regulation of commerce in adulterated 
food products and drugs. At the ses- 
sions here last March of the Pure Food 
Congress this bill was discussed and 
its proposed operations explained by 
Representative, Brosius. Aggressive 
work has been going on since then and 
the other day a meeting of the local 
advisory committeee of the congress 
was held in this city, Vice-President 
Matthew Trimble presiding. The re- 
port of the secretary showed gratify- 
ing progress, it being stated that dele- 
gates have been appointed by more 
than one-third of the State governors, 
besides which, commercial, medical, 
chemical societies and manufacturers’ 
associations have appointed up to this 
time more delegates than were in at- 
tendance upon the last annual con- 
gress, The congress will meet in Wash- 
ington during January to urge action 
by the Congress of the United States, 
and it is hoped that results will be 
forthcoming. Secretary Wilson is in 
hearty accord with the movement and 
in his own department is working con- 
stanfly along lines of purity in all prod- 
ucts. It is quite evident that pure food 
agitation has come to stay, at least 
until some effective legislation is en- 
acted by Congress. The operations of 
some State laws of this class show the 
great advantage to be derived from 
proper national legislatign on the sub- 
ject. Some of the internal revenue laws 
enforced by the Treasury Department 





operate against selling adulterations as 
genuine articles, but they are enforced 
only in the interests of revenue and 
do not take into consideration in any 
degree the fact that the people in buy- 
ing the former are being humbugged 
and possibly injured. 

GUY E. MITCHELL. 





CONSIDER THE DIFFERENCE. 





The Michigan Farmer is a weekly 
paper of 52 issues a year and goes to 
the subscriber often enough to be of 
some value to him in considering cur- 
rent topics, news and markets, while 
a monthly paper is only 12 issues a 
year and a semi-monthly only 24 issues 
ayear. A monthly to be in proportion 
as low in subscription price as The 
Michigan Farmer would have to be 
sent for only 18 cents a year and a 
semi-monthly for only 26 cents a year. 





The Michigan State Round-up Farm- 
ers’ Institute for the present season has 
been placed by the State Board of Ag- 
riculture at Pontiac, Oakland county, 
and will be held March 1, 2, and 3. Ex- 
tensive preparations are under way to 
make this the best meeting of the kind 
ever held in the State. No pains will 
be spared on the program, and farmers 
all over the State are urged to make 
plans to attend this Institute. The 
Board of Agriculture has secured a rail- 
road rate of a fare and a third, and 
exceedingly low rates at Pontiac hotels. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 


Michigan, 


Mrs. Sanderson’s examination at Battle 
Creek for the alleged murder of her hus- 
band goes over until January. Mean- 
while she lodges in jail at Marshall, 

A report from Washington states that 
the cruiser Yosemite, which was the home 
of the Michigan Naval Reserves during 
= — war, has been ordered to 
Manila. 


An immense ice house is to be erected at 
Spring Lake, Ottawa county, by a Chi- 
cago syndicate which has gone into the 
ice business. The dimensions of the build- 
ing will be 600 by 400 feet, and 180 carloads 
of lumber will be used ‘n its construction. 


John Scott & Co., Detroit architects, are 
held responsible by the coroner’s jury for 
the collapse of the roof of the new Won- 
derland building on Nov. 11, by which 
twelve workmen were killed. The jury 
decided that the trusses and steel work 
of the roof were too weak to sustain the 
weight imposed upon them. What action 
will be taken by the prosecuting attorney 
has not yet been announced. 


The Supreme Court has reversed the 
Wayne Circuit Court’s order granting a 
mandamus to Conrad Pfeiffer to restrain 
the use of “Bible Readings” in the De- 
troit public schools. The court holds that 
having public school teachers read such 
selections is not appropriating public 
money for the benefit of any religious 
sect and therefore not contrary to the 
State constitution. 

General, 


Col. W. J. Bryan has resigned and will 
return to private life. His regiment may 
do garrison luty in Cuba. 


Gen. Fitzhugh Lee and staff sailed from 
Savannah, Ga., on Sunday enroute to Ha- 
vana. Gen. Lee is to iand at Marianao 
and * outside Havana until Janu- 
ary 1. 

The court of inquiry, sitting in Wash- 
ington, found that the abandonment of 
the Spanish cruiser Infanta Maria Teresa 
in the big storm October 29 was not the 
fault of any naval officer, and thinks no 
further proceedings should be instituted. 


Gen. Calixto Garcia, the distinguished 
Cuban leader, and head of the commis- 
sion selected by the Cuban assembly to 
visit this country, died in Washington last 
Sunday. Sudden change from the warm 
climate of Cuba to the wintry weather of 
Washington, is said to have been respon- 
sible for the attack of pneumonia which 
caused his death. Gen. Garcia was 62 
years old and had been prominent in 
Cuban affairs since 1868, wh2n he was the 
original conspirator in the uprising 
against the Spaniards. His remains have 
been placed in the vault at Arlington and 
will later be removed to Cuba. 


The treaty of peace between the United 
States and Spain was signed at Paris, at 
8:45 o’clock last Saturday evening by the 
ten commissioners representing the two 
countries. It must now be ratified by the 
Spanish cortes and the Congress of the 
United States. The «reaty contains 17 
articles, but its essential features are: An 
expression of amity andof hope for perpet- 
ual peace; relinquishment by Spain of her 
sovereignty over Cuba; relinquishment by 
Spain of sovereignty »ver Porto Rico; 
Spain’s cession of the Philippines; pay- 
ment by the United States of $20,000,000 for 
the Philippines; provision for an “open 
door’ commercial policy in the Philip- 
lines. 








Christmas and New Year’s Holiday Rates 
Via Grand Trunk Railway System. 

The Grand Trunk Railway System will 
issue holiday excursion tickets at the rate 
of one and one-third fare for the round trip 
to and from all stations on the System west 
of the Detroit and St. Clair rivers, and will 
also sell to all stations of connecting lines. 
These rates willinclude Niagara Falls and 
Buffalo. Selling dates for Christmas are 
Dec. 28rd, 24th, 25th and 26th, 1898; for New 
Year’s, Dec. 30th and 3ist, 1898, and Jan. ist 
and 2nd, 1899; all being valid to return up to 
and including January 3rd, 1899. 

To Canadian points two rates are made: 
one single fare for the round avin f and 
one at the rate of one and one-third fare, 
according to the limit of the ticket. 

For rates and information call atthe City 
Ticket office, 81 Woodward Ave., or at the 
Grand Trunk depot, foot of Brush 8t,, Detroit. 
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Che Household. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA E. ROCK- 
WOOD. 








We should be pleased to have any of our read- 
ers who take an inter2st in household topics 
send in their views and opinions upon any sub- 
ject which is under discussion, or which they 
wish discussed. The invitation is general, and 
we hope to see it accepted by many. Address 
all letters “or The Household to Mrs. Ella E. 
Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
LINES ON THE DEATH OF A FRIEND. 


When the Christmas bells were ringing 
“Peace on earth, good will to men,” 
With what joy we met together 
At the old home once again. 
And we filled the day with gladness, 
Talked the old times o’er and o’er, 
Then without a thought of sadness 
Said we’d meet again next year. 


But one dear one now has left us, 
And our hearts are filled with pain, 

For the face we ne’er shall see— 
Never greet on earth again. 

For God‘s hand hath taken Libbie— 
Most patient, gentlest one of all— 

To that land of light and beauty 
Where no shadows ever fall. 


Shall we w2ep and wish her back here, 
T6 this life of pain and tears? 

For our hearts will sadly miss her 
All the coming weary years. 

Oh, dear Father, lead and ieach us 
(Meekly to Thy will to bow; 

Help us to be more like Jesus, 
Like tha one who is with Him now. 


From this earth, so full of sorrow, 
Jesus bade her soul arise, 
And in love she’s watching o’er us 
From her home beyond the skies. 
Husband, parents, sisters, brothers, 
Only trust in God’s dear Son, 
Then some day we'll meet together 
On an eternal Christmas morn. 
MRS. GRACE. 
HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS 
WIVES. 





AUNTIE’S CHICKEN PIE. 

Throughout the length and breadth 
of our family extends the fame of 
auntie’s chicken pie. Throughout all 
the years of her busy and useful life, 
too, she has delighted in concocting 
delectable dainties of other kinds and 
her chicken pie is not by any means 
the extent of her skill in the culinary 
line. Even now when her hair has 
turned to silver and she is nearing the 
limit of earthly life set by the wise 
man of old, she loves to get up a good 
dinner and is never happier than when 
such a meal is in progress under her 
hands. 

Auntie is a natural born cook. She 
does not go by rule but will dip in a 
little of this and a little of that regard- 
less of cook book measures when bak- 
ing. The result is always satisfac- 
tory, and her skill in this direction is 
the despair of younger and less ex- 
perienced cooks. 

But I was going to tell you about her 
chicken pie. 

Ae He 

Two chickens (fat hens are good for 
this purpose) cut up and cooked in 
plenty of water until perfectly tender 
will be needed to fill a common milk 
pan, such as auntie usually bakes her 
chicken pie in. When nearly tender 
the chickens are salted. When thor- 
oughly done, yet not cooked to pieces, 
season with a liberal allowance of 
butter and sprinkle with pepper. 
Thicken the broth with flour, stirred 
smooth with a little cold water, leay- 
ing the meat in the kettle meanwhile. 
If the water has boiled away so there 
is not sufficient for plenty of gravy 
replenish it from the teakettle. 

The crust is made of buttermilk or 
thick sour milk, exactly like soda bis- 
cuit, and should be rich and flaky. It 
is not made hard, but as soft as can 
be easily handled. Roll out rather thin 
for the under crust and line a bright 
tin pan, bottom and sides, letting the 
crust come over the edge of the pan 
It might not be 
necessary to grease the pan but auntie 
always does so. When the lower crust 
is in place arrange the pieces of chick- 
en with a fork, being careful that no 
bones lie against the crust in such a 
manner as to break through it which 
would cause the gravy to leak out. 

When all the chicken is in the pan 
pour in the gravy, reserving a bowlful 
to be served separately, since what is 
in the pie is mostly absorbed in the 
baking. Cover with the remainder of 
the crust, pinching the edges. well to- 
gether so the gravy will not escape, 
and place in a moderately heated oven. 
It should brown nicely yet not burn 
at all, and will bake in about one 
hour. Should the oven be too hot cover 





the pie with a piece of paper to prevent 
burning. 
ak ak e 

We all think auntie understands 
warming over the remains of a chick- 
en pie. The way she does it makes it 
just as good as it was the first day, if 
not a little better. Of course it has lost 
its shapely form and does not look 
quite so nice as at first, but it tastes 
good, This is the way she does it. 

Into an iron spider put a generous 
lump of butter and a pint or more of 
hot water or gravy, if any. Cut the 
remains of the pie in pieces, quite 
small, and with whatever chicken 
there may be left put it into the spider 
and set on the back of the stove, cover- 
ing it closely to retain the steam. 
After it begins to get hot remove the 
cover and stir so as to bring the under 
pieces to the top, and vice versa. 
Cover once more and allow it to cook 
slowly, adding gravy or a little more 
hot water if it seems dry. When it 
is light and moist turn it out upon a 
platter and serve. The steam from the 
hot water softens the crust, making it 
moist and light and——, wel} you will 
have to try it in order to see how good 
it is. 

Perhaps it may be well to explain 
that this auntie is the one mentioned 
a few weeks since as taking care of 
my mother and sister during their last 
ilmess. She is now my dearly loved 
and honored step-mother. Aunts make 
the very best of step-mothers, I think. 





THINGS NEW AND OLD FOR 
CHRISTMAS. 





Christmas will soon be here; for 
busy women who have little time and 
possibly less money at command sug- 
gestions for gifts that require little of 
either may be in place. All should have 
a part in gift giving on the day which 
commemorates God’s best gift to man. 

A patriotic catch-all for use on the 
dressing table is made from three 
small Japanese baskets costing from 
one to three cents apiece. Line with 
red, white and blue silk, or silkoline, 
and fasten together with bows of red, 
white and blue ribbon. A crazywork 
pincushion of bits of red, white and 
blue silk or worsted is an especially ap- 
propriate gift. 

A nice puzzle is made by pasting a 
large colored flower plate found in 
floral catalogues, on stiff cardboard, 
and when dry cutting it into rather 
small irregular sections. For school 
children an old map may be used. 

A length of bright hued ribbon with 
a tiny bell on each end looks pretty on 
a tree, and can be used for a book 
mark. 

For one’s city friends a pretty box 
wrapped in white tissue paper, tied 
with ribbon, and enclosing sprays of 
bitter sweet, which grows abundantly 
this year, will be most welcome. It 
would be a pretty conceit to have the 
bright buds nestle in a bed of green 
woods moss. 

A useful and attractive gift for an 
invalid would be a box of suitable size 
and shape for a footstool; to be used 
also as a receptacle for pencil, thimble, 
needle-book, comb, brush, letters, etc., 
as it could easily be divided into com- 
partments. Cover and line the box 
with cretonne or any material conveni- 


.|ent; a bright warm color is cheering. 


Finish the cover in the same way with 
a frill on three sides, and screw to the 
box with small hinges. The hinges 
may be concealed with a rosette, bow 
or other device. 

Handsome blotters are made from 
white, yellow and pint blotting paper. 
Cut any preferred size or shape. With 
a small punch cut holes @ little dis- 
tance apart in the upper edge of each 
leaf, and fasten together by running 
narrow ribbon through the _ holes. 
Finish with a ribbon bow at each side. 

Carpet splasher: Cut from fine, 
evenly-woven tea matting as large a 
piece as possible. It is prettier to be 
longer than it is wide. Stitch around 
the edge on the machine to prevent 
ravelling, then bind with braid. Will 
be found useful in front of the wash- 
stand. Make a mat for the slop jar, 
and a “silencer” in the same manner. 
These are so quickly and easily made 
and so inexpensive. When soiled they 
can be tossed into the fire and replaced. 
The tea matting can be had for the 
asking at stores where one is accus- 
tomed to trade. 

A pair of holders and an ironing mat 
will be welcome to all housewives. The 
mat may be an eight or ten-inch-long 
oval, by four or five inches in width. 
Cut plain cloth into strips an inch 
wide, make a braid of three strands, 
and when sufficiently long sew togeth- 
er in the form indicated. 
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There is yet time for more elaborate 
gifts. A workstand can be made of 
two cheese boxes. Cover and line with 
cretonne or sateen, and arrange at suit- 
able distances apart to a standard 
made of three broomsticks wound with 
cretonne, or if preferred with ribbon. 
Wind a section of a barrel hoop for a 
handle and fasten with tacks to the up- 
per box, covering the ends with a rib- 
bon bow and ends. 

For a peacock fan, cut the edges of 
two light-weight palmleaf fans into 
points of the same size and shape, and 
follow the raised lines with tinsel cord. 
Paste the eye or tips of peacock feath- 
ers around the edge of one, and ar- 
range a clover leaf of three at the 
handle. Tack the fans securely to- 
gether and tie a wide ribbon bow 
around the handle. 

Crocheted slippers can be quickly 
and easily made. Use Germantown 
yarn and a medium-sized bone hook. 
Make a chain of twenty-one stitches. 
Always work in the back part of the 
stitch. For the first row make a 
treble crochet in every stitch. For the 
second row make one treble crochet in 
each of ten stitches, three treble 
crochet in next stitch, one treble 
crochet in each of the other stitches. 
Always work three treble crochet in 
the center stitch. Repeat the second 
row until the work is about four inches 
in depth, then work back and forth in 
eleven stitches until there is a strip 
long enough to go around the sole. 
Crochet to the other side, and sew to 
lamb’s wool soles. Finish with a row 
of shells and ribbon bow in front, Can 
be made in a day by nimble fingers. 

SARAH E. WILCOX. 


CHRISTMAS GOODIES. 











. PLUM PUDDING. 

Two pounds of raisins, seeded, two 
pounds of currants, well washed and 
dried; half a pound of citron cut in 
small, thin slices; two pounds of stale 
bread crumbs; one pound of very fine- 
ly chopped suet; juice and grated rind 
of two lemons; seven eggs well beaten; 
one pound of the best brown sugar; 
two grated nutmegs. 

Mix all the fruit well together, then 
add the sugar, and mix again; next 
the suet and lemon, and mix all to- 
gether once more. Now stir in the nut- 
meg and bread crumbs, and _ then 
add the eggs. When this has been 
done, add sweet milk, a little at a 
time, being careful to make it only 
moist enough to stick together, not 
wet; it will take about one quart of 
milk. Pour this mixture into a pud- 
ding cloth, which has been wet with 
hot water and then well floured in- 
side. Tie, leaving room for it to swell, 
drop into boiling water, and boil stead- 
ily for six hours. 

PUDDING SAUCE. 

Half a cup of butter; one and a half 
cups of white sugar, rubbed to a cream. 
Add two well beaten eggs, and when 
ready to serve add enough beiling wa- 
ter to make a thick cream. Serve hot, 





flavoring to taste. 


ORANGE PIE. 

Three eggs; one cup of white sugar; 
two oranges, the juice of both, and 
grated rind of one. Cream the sugar 
with one tablespoonful of butter, then 
stir in the orange, and add the eggs, 
saving the whites of two. Beat this 
well together. Line a pie plate with 
rich crust, and pour in this mixture. 
Bake in a moderate oven until the 
paste is nicely browned on the edge. 
Beat the whites of eggs with three 
tablespoonfuls of powdered white 
sugar, spread this over the pie when it 
is done, replace it in the oven and 
brown lightly. 

GELATINE CREAM. 

One quart of sweet cream; half a 
cupful of white sugar; one ounce of 
gelatine, dissolved in enough cold wa- 
ter to cover it. Whip half the cream 
to a stiff froth; boil the other half with 
the sugar, and after it is removed from 
the fire add two teaspoonfuls of vanil- 
la extract. When the cream is cooled 
a little add the soaked gelatine, then 
the well beaten yolks of five eggs. 
Beat until it begins to stiffen, then 
beat im quickly the whipped cream. 
Pour in well-wet moulds and set on 
the ice or in a cool place to thicken. 

CHRISTMAS CAKE. 

Three-quarters of a pound of butter, 
rubbed to a cream, with one pound of 
powdered white sugar; six eggs, 
whites and yolks beaten separately; 
two cups of sweet milk; one and three- 
quarters pounds of sifted flour, and 
three teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
sifted with the flour; half a pound of 
currants, washed and dried; half a 
pound of raisins, stoned; one-quarter 
pound of citron, sliced thin; one grated 
nutmeg. Sprinkle the fruit with part 
of the flour. To the creamed butter 
and sugar add the beaten yolks of 
eggs, the nutmeg, and the milk; then 
add the remainder of the flour and 
whites of eggs, alternately. Put in the 
fruit last. Mix all well together, and 
bake it one and three-quarters hours, 
keeping the oven an even heat. 

CITRON POUND CAKE. 

One pound of butter rubbed to a 
cream with one pound of white sugar. 
Add first to this the beaten yolks of 
eight eggs; then one pound of flour, 
sifted, the beaten whites of the eggs, 
and last, one pound of citron very 
thinly sliced and cut in small bits and 
slightly dredged with flour. Bake two 
hours in a moderately heated oven. 
When the cake is cold, cover the top 


and sides with icing. 
ILKA. 





The true Christmas spirit is the one 
noted in the following, which we clip 
from the Ladies’ Home Journal: 

In your Christmas purchasing do 
not be tempted to forget those who, 
because of their poverty, are unable to 
do any shopping either for themselves 
or for others. Let your presents to 
them be of a substantial character—a 
ton of coal, some warm clothing, some 

(Contin ued on Page 469.) 




















THE MODERN 


STOVE POLISH 


Makes an old Stove as 
bright as new in a minute. 








| J.L. PRESCOTT & CO. — AE 














SILK REMNANTS for CRAZY WORK 


Ata great bargain we offer a big package of beautiful 
silk remnants. ch package contains from 4o to 50 
large pieces of silk efully trimmed—and is prepared 
especially from our large accumulation of exquisite pat- 
terns of silk remnants, and they are especially adapted to 
all kinds of art and fancy work. The most beautiful 
colors and designs. All remnants of large size. With 
each box is two skeins of the very best embroidery silk 
assorted colors. Send us 14 cents in stamps or coin and 
get this beautiful assortment, postpaid. For 50 cents we 
will send enough silk remnants for a quilt 4 


. yards, 
Address Paris Silk Agency, Box 3045, NY City. 








Machines $8.00, $11.50 and $15.00 
vey: ouch 
°317 Saeean tin. 
Your Children Cured of 

Bed- Wetting. Sample Free 

Dr.F.E.May, Bloomington, Ill. 


When writing to advertisers please mention 
that you saw their advertisement in the 
MICHIGAN FARMER, 
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Home Made Christmas Gifts. 
Book of Instructions for Art and Fancy 
Work Sent Free. 


It is remarkable how much can be done in the 
way of home made Christmas presents at a small 
expense, with the aid of Diamond Dyes. In 
“Fancy Work and Art Decorations,” by Mrs. Dag- 
gett, Editor of The Home, there are some fifty 
illustrations of doilies, table covers, scarfs. pin 
cushions, etc., that have been made by using 
Diamond Dyes. Complete instructions are given 
in this book for making these various articles. 
It will be of great value to anyone 1n preparing 
Christmas presents, and is sent free to any read- 
er of MICHIGAN FARMER who sends a2-cent stamp 
for postage, to Wells, Richardson & Co., Bur- 
lington, Vt. 

This liberal offer is made to advertise the re- 
liable Diamond Dyes, and to get their book upon 
home dyeing into the hands of women who want 
to dress as well as their neighbor, at small ex- 
pense, and make their old clothing look like new. 
There is hardly a home where Diamond dyes can- 
not be used to advantage. They color faded rib- 
bons and feathers so that they look like new; 
they will dye the heaviest garments as well, and 
make fast and beautiful colors that do not fade or 
crock; coats and suits can be readily colored 
with these simple home dyes, and shabby clothing 
changed to look like new. Send to-day for the 
free book on fancy work. With this will be sent 
without charge, colored cloth samples showing 
the colors made by Diamond Dyes, also their in- 
struction book for home dyeing. 


DEC. 17, 1898. 


THE MICHIGAN 


FARMER. 
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money, a box of groceries, or a basket 
of Christmas marketing topped with a 
bunch of holly. And to the little chil- 
dren in whose homes Christmas is little 
more than a name send some of the 
many bright, new tin toys which are 
so inexpensive; some candy, some fruit, 
bright red woolen mittens and Tam o’ 
Shanters, and, if youcan affordit, some 
good stout shoes and warm stockings. 
A piece of bright-colored plaid will 
make a pretty gift for the little girl 
who has never, perhaps, had a new 
dress in her life. Accompany your 
Christmas presents with some cheery 
Christmas greeting and some Christ- 
mas greens. Be very sure that this 
thoughtfulness will bring its own re- 
ward, and that in the years to come the 
memory of the Christmas when you 
gave most and received least will be 
the happiest of all memories to you, 
for “there is that scattereth, and yet 
increaseth; and there is that withhold- 
eth more than is meet, but it tendeth 
to poverty.” 


baleen 





SHOE BOX—PHOTO FRAME~— 
CARD BASKET. 





A good way to have your shoes han- 
dy, and yet out of sight, is to take an 
old chair with a strong frame and no 
bottom, and make a large bag to reach 
nearly to the floor, with the | open end 
tacked all areund inside the empty 
seat rim. Around the outside of the 
seat tack a pleated curtain of sateen 
or cretonne reaching to the floor, to 
hide the bag. Get a thin board 
for the seat, pad it with excel- 
sior or cotton, then cover with goods 
to match the curtain. The seat should 
be put on. with’a hinge. A cushion 
should be made of the same goods for 
the back. 

A photo frame is made in this way: 
Cut out a heart-shaped piece of paste- 
board, cover with pink paper, take 
strips of white wadding one and a 
half inches wide, button-hole with 
pink zephyr, make rosettes of these 
strips, and fasten around the heart 
with a pink plush ball in the center 
of each rosette. (The ball can be made 
of the zephyr.) Cut a hole in the cen- 
ter to slip the photo in, and suspend 
with pink ribbon. 

To make a pretty basket for photo- 
graphs or cards, of carpet warp, cro- 
chet a flat mat about three or four 
inches across, or larger. Then crochet 
some pretty wheels and _ fasten to- 
gether and to the bottom to form a 
rim. Prepare some glue or thick 
paste, thoroughly wet the work with 
it, stretch it over the bottom of a small 
pail or pan previously greased so the 
glue will not stick. When dry take 
off, varnish, and sprinkle with flitters. 
Line the bottom with bright colored 
silk, quilted. Tie little bows between 
the wheels. _ 

Cups and saucers are made the 
same way, using as a mould a pretty 
shaped cup without a handle. Once 
begun, this work seems to have no 
ending, so many ideas present them- 
selves, such as flower pot covers, 
catchalls, button baskets, cornucopias, 


work boxes, etc. 
AUNTIE B. 





FOR CHRISTMAS. 





Very pretty and inexpensive presents 
can be made of crepe tissue paper. 
Boxes for handkerchiefs, neckties, 
gloves, etc. Take boxes of desired 
shape, cut a strip paper to reach 
around outside, fasten with a needle 
and thread. The cover should have 
two or three layers of wadding. Fasten 
the paper over, then baby ribbon to 
match may be put straight across, or 
crossed as desired, and ends fastened 
down, The outer edge of cover may be 
covered with paper put on in form of a 
ruffle. The same articles can be made 
out of crepe tissue paper and celluloid. 
These boxes may be lined with soft 
silk, satin, or lace. 

For young children make picture 
books. Get two colors of cambric, cut 
them out the desired size, pink the 
edges, fold together and sew firmly. 
Then paste in all the bright pictures 
that there is room for, and you have 
something the little ones can bang 
around to their heart’s content. 

Will some one send directions for 


making ice wool shawls? 
FROM TUSCOLA COUNTY. 








J. A.—The rich pink dye e spoken of, is the 
Magic package dye pink. Sold by druggists. 





FULLY SATISFIED. 
I am perfectly satisfied with the sewing 
machine purchased of you in February, 


MRS. FANNIE JENNER. 
Ithaca, Mich., Box 431, 








A SUCCESSFUL SUNDAY SCHOOL. 





Some time ago our editor gave us a 
nice little talk about having Sunday 
school, and with her permission I will 
tell about ours. 

There had been no Sabbath school at 
the little schoolhouse on the corners 
for years. It was a wonderment to 
me on my occasional visits to the day 
school what the children did with 
themselves on Sunday. At last some of 
the women living near the schoolhouse 
(after talking about it a whole year to 
get up their courage) asked a Chris- 
tian man living near if he would not 
superintend a Sunday school there. 
He had another school to look after 
but by appointing ours at an earlier 
hour he consented. Permission was 
then asked of the officers in the dis- 
trict for the use of the schoolhouse. 

The first Sabbath there were just 
twenty-seven present, and our first 
quarter’s supplies cost $3.20. At the 
end of the month we looked over the 
schoolroom and asked ourselves where 
they all came from, for our school had 
increased to over fifty, and at the end 
of the second month the attendance 
one Sunday was sixty-seven. 

Children’s day was observed, and so 
well did all pull together that the ex- 
ercises were far superior to those held 
in the surrounding churches. The ex- 
citement of that over, a social was held 
to keep up expenses, and all settled 
down to steady attendance all through 
the summer. The rainy fall weather 
combined with sickness in several 
homes has thinned our ranks but the 
interest remains the same and a 
Christmas tree is talked of. Last 
quarter’s supplies cost nearly $8.00. 

There are two things the school 
needs, an old-fashioned revival and a 
good library. Hither one will bring the 
other. 

Young people must and will read 
something, and if parents and teachers 
do not see that they are supplied with 
good reading they will read the trashy 
story papers that do not contain a sin- 
gle elevating thought. Wien a child 
I was allowed to read everything, from 
a dime novel to the last murder case. 
When years of discretion brought a de- 
sire for sensible reading matter the 
mind was so weakened by years of 
trashy reading that at first I could not 
remember a line of solid reading. 

A friend once gave me a large bun- 
dle of story papers, and one day while 
changing the papers on the pantry 
shelves several copies of a popular 
story paper were found among them. 
Some high sounding names caught my 
eye, untidy shelves and littered floor 
were forgotten until the clock warned 
me that a half hour had been worse 
than wasted. Those papers were the 
devil’s own kindling wood to me, and 
in disgust I threw them all in the 
stove. Since that day they do not have 
such a fascination for me. It is this 
experience that makes me feel it to be 
of the highest importance for the 
minds and souls of children and 
young people that every Sabbath 


school should have a good library. 
MRS. GRACE. 
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For The Michigan Farmer. 
A FARMER’S POULTRY HOUSE. 














I have noted the request of a reader 
in a past issue of The Farmer for a 
poultry house plan, also the excellent 
diagram given by Mr. Hogue. We 
have a poultry house on the same gen- 
eral idea as the one described, but be- 
ing a little smaller. Our house was 
constructed for use when we were 
keeping several varieties, and for that 
purpose served us well. 

I have another plan of a _ poultry 
house that has proven to be very good, 
and which I think would prove prac- 
tical for the average farm flock. It 
was constructed with an idea _ to 
warmth, so that it would be practical 
to keep single comb varieties in this 
latitude and not be obliged to furnish 
artificial heat to insure their combs 
from being frosted. I have had the 
house in practical service for the past 
five or six years, and during that time 
I have regularly wintered a flock of 
White Leghorns in it, and as yet have 
not had a single frozen comb, although 
no heat has been supplied for the pur- 
pose of raising the temperature. AS 
will be apparent, the structure is fair- 
ly warm, a quality that a poultry house 
must have if the owner expects any re- 
turns from his flock during the winter 
months; hens will not flourish under 


frosty conditions any more than any 
other kind of live stock. 

The plan on which the house is built 
is what might be considered semi-side- 
hill, although, strictly speaking, I do 
not believe that it would be considered 
a sidehill poultry house. This pian of 
making a hen house, while not very 
common among farmers, is, neverthe- 
less, a feature that can often be intro- 
duced to an advantage; and if prop- 
erly constructed and cared for, it ean 
seareely fail to give general satisfac- 
tion to the owner. There is one thing 
that is very essential to a house made 
on the sidehill plan, and this is plenty 
of sunlight; otherwise the desired re- 
sults will be destroyed in the, very be- 
ginning. I have in mind an instance 
where a house constructed something 
after the underground plan, althesugh 
in this instance made entirely of stone 
on comparatively level ground, 
has been torn down during the past 
two or three years on account of the 
general dissatisfaction that it gave. I 
think that without doubt the main 
cause of the difficulty lay in the fact 
that it could not be opened properly to 
the sunlight, and consequently was al- 
ways dark, gloomy and damp, es- 
pecially during stormy or cold weather 
when it was most desirable that it 
should be in the most comfortable con- 
dition possible. Ordinarily, I believe 
that if a person is able to place his hen 
house on high and dry ground, and it 
should never be placed anywhere else, 
and is careful to provide means for 
any ample supply of sunlight, he will 
be very well satisfied. 

The hen house that I referred to is 
situated on a slight knoll that*inclines 
to the south and falls about two feet 
to the rod; the soil is hard clay. The 
building itself is about ten by four- 


teen, inside measurement. An exca- 
vation was at first made about 
thirteen feet wide, and some 


elghteen feet in length; as the team 
and scraper, together with the plow, 
were used for the purpose, it did not 
prove a very serious task, but it would 
have been much easier had the work 
been done sometime when the ground 
was moist instead of being undertaken 
during August, when the soil was the 
dryest. The rear end was cut down 
to about three feet depth with a grad- 
ual slant of the surface of the sides to- 
wards the front. The soil in front 
was lowered so that there would be 
comparatively little danger of water 
collecting, owing to the fact that the 
interior of the front was really lower 
than the outside. 

The rear end and two sides of this 
excavation were enclosed by a three- 
and-a-half-foot wall, varying from 
eighteen to fourteen inches in thick- 
ness. There was also a low wall along 
the front end coming a little above the 
top of the ground for the framework 
to rest on. On top of this wall was 
placed un ordinary half pitch roof. The 
sides were a little low as is obvious, 
but the middle was all that could be 
desired; and on account of the steep 
pitch of the roof no difficulty will be 
found with the low wall. The interior 
of the roof was sealed with four-inch 
matched stuff. Brace pieces extend 
across the gable about six and a half 
feet from the ground, so that the seal- 
ing is attached to these instead of go- 
ing up to the gable peak. This ar- 
rangement is not only a saving of ma- 


-| terial, but also gives the interior a bet- 


ter appearance. The rear end is sealed 
likewise. The front end includes the 
door and two windows; the former is 
ordinary door size; the latter are me- 
dium-sized, double-sashed windows. 
The parts unoccupied are sealed or 
papered. 

This house was very cheaply made, 
in fact, I do not think that it cost in 
cash more than $10 or $12. The 
work was all done without employing 
any outside labor, hence the only 
money out was for material that we 
were unable to supply. About all that 
had to be purchased were a few two- 
by-fours, inside sealing, and shingles. 
For roof boards we used some old pine 
fence stuff that was in very good con- 
dition. Of course, if a person should 
have to purchase all of his material, 
and employ labor to do the work, the 
expenses would be considerable higher. 
But there is very little about such a 
structure that an ordinary farmer can- 
not do if he only will. 

This structure was made to accom- 
modate about twenty hens, which it 
will do very well with ordinary care; 
whether or not it would prove room 
enough for more depends entirely ou 
the manner in which it is kept. Fora 
regular farm hen house built on this 





plan, I would suggest that it should 


be at least twenty feet in length, and 
about twelve feet wide. The wall 
should be about four feet high, and a 
third pitch roof placed on these. To 
make it warm the interior should be 
sealed; papering will do, but it is not 
nearly as satisfactory as sealing, nor 
will it last as long. 

The interior arrangement does not 
need to differ materially from any 
other style, and in this respect the 
owner can please himself. The house 
referred to has a small hallway about 
the door of wire netting. The roosts 
are on the platform plan, and very sat- 
isfactory. Being in want of a suitable 
place to keep an incubator the past 
season, I converted this building 
into an incubator house, and it has an- 
swered the purpose very well. 

Cc. P. REYNOLDS. 
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How Women 


Can Make 
Money 


A good income is 
assured to the woman 
who will act as our 
agent in her own and 
adjoining towns, and 
push our business 
with energy and intel- 
ligence. Our instruc- 
tions, if followed out, 
will make it easy to 
make from $10.00 to 
$25.00 weekly. 





The Curtis Publishing Company 
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FOR SALE—mme HOLLAND TURKEYS 


From Imported Stock. 
LYMAN RODGERS, Dowagiac, Mich. 


Mammoth White Holland Turkeys for Sale oy, Brook 


ow Brook 








Farm, Rochester. Mich. Also afew very cheice 
MINORCA COCKERELS “Garland strain.” 
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EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


Thousands in successful operation. 
Lowest priced Ist-class ha! made. 


. STAHL, 
114 to 122 8. 6th &t., Quincy, Til. 


















Circulars free, 
Send 6e. for 
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WE DON’T WANT YOUR MONEY 
unless after 30 days trial you want our in- 
— All sizes from 50 eggs to 1000 
) sold tng ona Our compart- 





seen to be appreciated. 50 egg 
"s ize $5.00. Send 4c. for No.99 Catalogue. 
BUCKEYE encumeTes CO., Springfield, Q 
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DES MOINES INC’B CO. 
Box 85 Des Moines, Iowa, 
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a — tery ——— cont, Senn ~sand 2 


“CYPHERS INCUBATOR 


which is delivered freight paid to every purchaser, 
_— machine wires esaheclately so no out moisture. Send 10 
nts an reulars 


cont YPHEBS INCUBATOR CO. Box 94, WAYLAND, N.Y. 


4a When writing to advertisers please 
mention MIcHIGAN FARMER, 
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CONDUCTED BY EPARL D. 
? to 11 Bank Chambers, No. 80 
Detroit, Mich. 


Working Land on Shares.—W. H. T., 
Northville, Mich—You change . the 
form printed some time ago to meet 
-the circumstances. We have no form 
for cropping agreement for a third. 

M. H., Lapeer, Mich.—You had bet- 
ter consult an attorney of your own 
city. However, if you will send dia- 
gram and more detailed statement, 
giving all the dates, we will give you 
our opinion on the facts as stated. 


Sale in Defraud of Creditors—Sale of 
Chattel Mortgaged Property.—A. B., 
Berville, Mich—1. Can a man deed 
his real estate to his wife for one dol- 
lar to cheat his creditors?—No, if you 
can prove the fraud. 2. Cana man sell 
chattel mortgaged property without 
written assent of mortgagee?—No, it is 
criminal. 

Ownership of Lakes—J. B. S. K., 
Sturgis, Mich—How many acres does 
a lake have to contain before it be- 
longs to the government?—The soil 
under the water of the inland lakes of 
this State does not belong to the gen- 
era? government or to the State, but to 
the riparian owners. The size of the 
lake is not considered. 

Use of Barbed Wire Permitted._F. 
H., Mason, Mich.—If I build a barbed 
wire fence along the public highway, 
or as my share of a partition fence, 
am I liable for damages for injury to 
stock?—This question has not been 
passed upon by our courts, but in our 
opinion the use of barbed wire in the 
construction of fences is lawful, and 
there is no liability for injury to ani- 
mals by its use, unless the fence is so 
constructed as to invite such disasters. 
The negligent use of barbed wire cre 
ates liability for injury resulting. 

Drain Taxes—Payment under Pro- 
test—Recovery._B. R. H., Ingham 
County, Mich.—What steps must be 
taken to protest ditch tax? Please 
give outline of statute.—Pay township 
treasurer amount of tax and at the 
same time protest against payment by 
handing him written statement, signed 
by you, specifying the grounds of such 
protest. The person paying under such 
protest may, within thirty days, and 
not afterwards, sue the township for 
the amount paid and recover, if the tax 
is shown to be illegal for the reasons 
specified in such protest. The better 
way would be to proceed at once by in- 
junction against tlie collection of the 
taxes and then have your grounds 
passed upon before you have commit- 
ted yourself to very extensive litiga- 
tion. Write to Secretary of State at 
Lansing for full text of the statute. 

Purchase of Seed—Warranty.—D. 
M., Gordonsville, Virginia—A pays B 
above the market price for seed wheat 
which failed to grow on account of 
having been heated in the bin. To 
what extent, if any, can A collect?— 
There is no implied warranty that par- 
ticuiar seed will grow. Seed dealers 
are responsible on implied warranty 
that the seed in the package or that 
sold is that of the variety correspond- 
ing to the mark on the package or of 
the kind purported to be sold. For 
example, if the seed sold was plantain 
seed, though represented to be clover 
seed, the vendor would be liable for 
damages. Where one farmers sells 
wheat seed to another farmer there is 
no implied warranty, except that the 
seed sold is wheat. Who should suf- 
fer for the loss in the instance shown 
in your question depends upon the de- 
livery under the terms of sale, and is 
a technical question depending on the 
facts. If B bought the wheat after it 
had been heated it was a poor bargain 
and his loss, provided A did not fraud- 
ulently conceal facts which he should 
have stated to B. On the other hand, 
if B purchased the grain to be deliv- 
ered at a future day, to be held by A at 
the risk of A, A would be responsible 
for the loss if the grain became heat- 
ed after sale but before delivery 
through his negligence. The question 
has many sides, and can be answered 
only in light of actual facts. 


BABST, 
Griswold St., 





For colds that come in the night, 
you cannot have medicine too handy, 
and the right kind of medicine is 
Jayne’s Expectorant. 





To mention the new 

_ SAYS price means a subscrip- 
tion. Thatis easy. Say 60 cents to 
your neighbor and see what he says. 


EVERYONE | 





WHEAT. 





The market during the past week has 
been inactive, and showed weakness. 
There is nothing doing in a speculative 
way, and the close of navigation has op- 
erated to stop shipments. The only 
change in the situation is the announge- 
ment that Russia’s crop is an unusually 
large one, and she will have a considera- 
ble amount for export after meeting the 
demands of such sections of the empire 
as suffered from a failure of the crop. 
We see no reason, beyond the large in- 
crease in the visible supply, why prices 
should weaken when values are at as 
low a range as at present, and the out- 
look is m® worse than it is. Thursday 
the market ruled strong at an advance, 
as the result of reports of crop damage 
in the Argentine. Both Liverpool and 
Paris advanced also. 


The following table exhibits the daily 
closing sales of spot wheat in the Detroit 
market from November 21 to December 


15, inclusive: 
No. 2 No.1 Mixed Mixed 
White 


Red. White. Red. 
i, oe Sere 1% #=+$+@T1% j70% j§.70% 
ot <M échivokebys 715g 72 71 71 
: : . bcbesbasssce 71 1% %«WMuyY %@W% 
O.\ BB aveecsouses 7% 70% =$7 70 
oF Reise vcskbuste Ih 6916 69 69 
ce, ey 70 694%, 69% 
ee Se 69% 70 694%, 69% 
PF cobs eee eae 69% 69% 69 6914 
SPD. Absa sisuscvey 70% 70% 69% 6934 
4 Rists kepbnlone 69% 69% 69 69 
Se Rise tenpabare 69% 69% 69% 69% 
si Bo obpseetous 693%, 69% 69% 69% 
7 Biscvewsntbow 69 6944, 68 68% 
a Titvekess¥ase 6816 4 67% 67% 
ie RR wsdeckwes 66% 66% 66 66 
oF Dinsvsckesace 674, 67%, 66% 66% 
Pe Ee 67% % 67 67 
ree es 4, 665% 66% 66% 
A. . BR oekereabes 674% 67% 67 67 
a es 674% 67%_—“ié‘iT: 67% 
wt 9 68 6814 


Winks en stnus 69 Ye 
The following is the record of the clos- 
ing prices on the various deals in futures 
each day during the week: 


Dec. May. 
EE ciek swe cb vant ch vkbkektoncek on 674%, 68% 
ORME ocavckswanbeys acbebbaneod 671, 6834, 
eS eee 67 6814 
POE concesixcshsGeescsresscecs 674% s«é6D 
TS eee 674%, 68% 
RIOT © 60dn0 bs cViorinnbepoiecee 69 70% 


The visible supply of wheat in the 
United States and Canada on Saturday 
last was 26,738,000 bu., as compared with 
24,115,000 bu. the previous week, and 37,- 
744,000 bu. at the corresponding date in 
= The increase last week was 2,623,000 

u. 


Lake navigation has finally closed, and 
no more grain will be shipped by water 
until next spring. 

Wheat in this State went into the winter 
in excellent condition. Perhaps some of 
it had too much growth, and the Hessian 
fiy was reported in rome sections, both the 
result of sowing too early. 

Broomhall 2stimates the Australian sur- 
plus at 15,000,000 bu. A recent estimate 
was 9,400,000 bu. 

During the month of November the 
stocks of breadstuffs in the principal coun- 
tries of Europe -vere increased about 4,- 
760,000 bu., as igainst an increase of 6,- 
330,000 bu. during Octeber, and an in- 
crease of 4,140,900 tu. during November, 
1897. ‘The total siocks in store were re- 
ported at 29,120,000 bu. on December 1, 
against 24,360,000 bu. on November 1, and 
36,020,00 bu. on December'1, 1897. 

Broomhall’s Odessa correspondent says 
that sufficient grain to last until spring 
has 10w been purchased for the famine- 
stricken government of eastern Russia; 
end, generally confirming the recent of- 
ficial estimates, he expresses the opinion 
that exports in the «pring wiil be on a 
larger scale, if the new crops come 
through the winter all right. 

The movement of wheat from first 
bends in the United States from July 1 to 
December 1, was about 145,000,000 bu., 
egainst about 135,000,000 bu during the cor- 
responding time in 1897. The exports of 
flour and wheat during the same period 
were equal to about 98,000,000 bu., against 
about 100,006,000 bu. during the correspond- 
ing period in 1897. The official visible sup- 
ply is about 10,000,000 less than last year. 
Estimating the wheat crop of the United 
States at 650,000,000 bu.—which is about the 
eaecepted commercial estimate at home 
and abroad—and allowing 42,000,000 bu. for 
the supplies in all hands on July 1, 1898, 
the opens supplies would be 692,000, 
bu. Allowing 375,000,000 bu. for domestic 
wants and seed, 98,000,000 bu. for exports 
to date, and 100,000,000 bu. for supplies in 
all hands on July 1, 1899--about the normal 
quantity on a good crop—makes an aggre- 
gate accounted for of 573,000,000 bu., and 
teaves for export during the remaining 
seven months 119,900,000 bu. The exports 
ef flour and wheat from the United States 
from December 1, 1897, to July 1, 1898, were 
equal to about 118,000,000 bu.—Chicago 
Trade Bulletin. 





DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 





Detroit. iber 15, 1898. 
FLOUR.—Quotatior vobbers’ lots in 
barrels are as follows: 
SRNMENED Qhnccccccsvedaensnecacsbenboscesape $3.50 
SOME Sets atebaboncthacesbbebacchscausdhiaeaue 3.25 
Patent Michigan .........cccsccees osubosd Oe 
Rae SEED Suxcksessntsscnpascidabnaboisccs 3.00 
Bes unense: Auhenseebbs> syhesséren teeebaceh 


3.25 
CORN.—The visible supply in the United 
States and Canada is now 17 000 
decrease of 2,516,000 bu the 
Quotations are as follows: No 2, 3 

4c; new, 32i6c: No 4, new, 32%c; No 2 
yellow, 37c; No 3 yellow, 36144c; new, 35c; 
No 4 yellow, new, 38c. 

OATS.—The visible supply of this grain 
on Saturday last in the United States and 
Canada was 5,361,000 bu, as compared with 
5,544,000 the previous week, and 14,349,000 at 
the corresponding date in 1897. The mar- 
ket — at 2916c for No 2; No 8, 28%c 
per bu. 

RYE.—The visible supply of this grain 
on Saturday last in the United States and 
Canada was 1,228, bu, as compared with 
1,024,000 bu the previous week, and 3,681,000 


* market. 





bu at the corresponding week in 1897. No 
2 is quiet at 55c per bu. 

BARLEY.—The visible supply of this 
grain in the United States and Canada on 
Saturday last was 4,002,000 bu, as compared 
with 3,840,000 bu the previous week, and 
4,889,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1897. Good samples seli readily at $1 per 
hundred. 

CLOVER SEED.—Prime spot quoted a‘ 
$4.40; March quoted at $4.45; No 2 quoted at 
$3.25@3.75 per bu. 

BEANS.—Market steady; December sold 
at $1.06 per bu; January, $1.07; February, 
$1.08 per bu. 

FEED.—Bran, $12.00; coarse middlings, 
$13.00; fine middlings, $14.00; cracked corn, 

.00; coarse cornmeal, $14.00; corn and 
oat chop, $13.00 per ton in jobbing lots. 

POTATOES.—Market unchanged. Quoted 
at 30@35c per bu by dealers, and farmers 
receive same price in small lots on city 
At Chicago the market is a little 
stronger at 28@36c per bu. 

CABBAGE.—Quoted at $3.25@3.50 per ton 
in car lots, and $2.50@3.00 per hundred from 


wagons. 
DRESSED HOGS.—Selling at $3.75@4 per 
ewt for large, and $4.25 for small hogs. 
CELERY.—Selling at 20@2Z5c per dozen. 
ONIONS.—Selling at 35@40c per bu on 
market, and jobbers qucte 80c in large 
lots. At Pittsburg quotations are 25@35c 
per bu for red, and 35@40c for prime yel- 


low. 

BUTTER.—The market is unsettled, but 
no further decline in values has taken 
place. Creamery is quoted at 20@2Ic; 
fancy dairy, 15@l16c; fair to good, 13@14c; 
low grades, $@10c per ib. At Elgin this 
— of creamery were at 20%@21c 
per lb. 

APPLES.—Snow, $3.50@4 per hbl: best 
winter fruit, $2.75@3 per bbl. 

DRIED APPL@S.—Evaporated, 8%4@9c; 
dried, 4@5c per Ib. 

LIVE POULTRY.—Spring chickens, 6@ 
64ec; fowls, 5c; ducks, 6c: geese, 6c; 
turkeys, 7@744c per lb. Dressed poultry is 
qacted 1@2c higher than liva 

EGGS.—Fresh candled, 22@28c per doz; 
cold storage, 16@17c per doz. Market very 
ag Small lots from wagons sell at 24c@ 


C. 

BALED HAY AND STRAW.--Best tim- 
othy, in car lots, $8 per ton; rye straw, 
$%; wheat and oat straw, $4.00. 

WOOL.—Nominal quotations in interior 
markets are as follows: Unwashed fine, 
14@15c; washed fine, 19@20c; unwashed 
medium, 18@20c; washed :nedium, 22@25c 
per lb. 

HIDES.—No change in the range of 
prices. Quoted as follows: No 1 green, 
7%c; No 2 green, 6%c; No 1 cured, 9c; No 
2 cured, 8c; No 1 green calf, 10c; No 2 
green calf, 8%c; No 1 kip, 714c; No 2 kip, 
8c; sheepskins as to wool, 40@70c; shear- 
lings, 10@50c. 

PROVISIONS.—Barreled pork and lard 
are lower; no other changes. Quotations 
are as follows: Mess pork, $9.75 per bbl; 
short cut mess, $11; short clear, $11; com- 
pound lard, 4:54c; family lard, 4%c; kettle 
lard, 6c; smoked hams, 8@8%4c; bacon, 8 
@8%4c; shoulders, 5%c; picnic hams, 5i%4c 


per Ib. 

COFFEE.—Market steady and un- 
changed. Quotations are as_ follows: 
Roasted Rio, ordinary 9c, fair 11c; Santos, 
good l4c, choise 18c; Maracaibo, 20@25c; 
Java, 26@30c; Mocha, 28@32c; package cof- 
tee sold on the equality plan on a basis of 
— less 75c per 100-lb case in New 

ar. 





DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET, 


Michigan Central Stock Yards, 


December 15, 1898. 
CATTLE. 

Czitle receipts up to noon Thursday, 570, 
as compared with 676 one week ago. The 
quality averaged better to-day. Market 
opened fairly active; early sales were 
made at about tast week’s prices, but the 
clese was rather slow and weak. $5.00 was 
top price to-day for a choize steer weigh- 
irg 1270 lbs, and $4.65 for two averaging 
118 Ibs, with quite a number of good 
butcher steers av 1100 to 1200 lbs at $4.50; 
but the bulk sold at prices ranging from 
$3.25 to $4.90; canners, common to fair 
butcher cows, and common thin mixed 
lots, $1.2 to $3.00; bulls, good shippers, 
$3.30 to $3.50; light to good butchers, $2.50 
to $3.25; stockers and feeders, $3.00 to $3.85. 
Veal calves—Receipts, 92; one week ago, 
81; fairly active but lower; sales at $5.00 
to $6.00 per 100 lbs, mostly $5.00 to $5.75. 
Milch cows and_ springers active; tops 
brought $55.00; bulk at $35.00 to $45.00 each. 
ra - aig sold Caplis & Co 2 heifers av 785 





a 

Cushman sold Jerow 3 cows av 1066 at 
ry" _ 20 mixed butchers to cook av 842 
at $3.75. 

Weeks sold Mich Beef Co 15 mixed 
butchers av 628 at $3.35, 2 do av 775 at $3.60, 
and 2 do av 865 at $3.50. 

Ed Clark sold Sullivan 2 steers av 1165 
at $4, 6 mixed av 700 at $3.40, and 3 cows av 
1166 at $3.25. 

Blair sold Caplis & Co a choice steer 
weighing 1270 at $5, 3 mixed butchers av 
866 at $3.10, and a bull to Robinson weigh- 
ing 1990 at $3.20. 

Clark sold Sullivan 2 steers av 815 at $3.50 
and 6 mixed av 856 at $3.75. 

Jackson sold Caplis & Co 4 steers av 
1237 at $4.50 and 2 heifers av 70 at $3.50. 

Spicer & M sold Bussell 8 steers and 
heifers av 956 at $4.10. 

Haley sold Mizh Beef Co 4 steers av 1167 
at $4.65, 2 mixed butchers av 740 at $3.50, 
and a bull weighing 12380 at $3. 

Heeney sold Sullivan 2 steers av 1185 at 
$4.65, 2 heifers av $9 at $4.2 and 1 do 
weighing 730 at $4. 

Less 4 sold Mich Beef Co 3 steers av. 1230 
a 15. 


Pinkney sold Caplis & Co 5 mixed butch- 
ers av 894 at $3.80 and 2 do av 827 at $2.75. 

Fy al sold Mason & F 2 steers av 995 
at $4.25. 
Ackley sold Caplis & Co 4 mixed butch- 
ers av 607 at $3.15, a bull weighing 610 at 
$2.75, and 12 steers and heifers to Fitzpat- 
ee ae rig! at $4.20. 

picer M sold Applebaum 7 mixed av 

857 at $3.15. vie) 

Reason sold Mason & F 2 canners av 
1025 at $2, and a bull weighing 1710 at $3.50, 

E O Knapp sold Kammen 10 mixed 
butchers av 678 at $3.25, and 6 mixed stock- 
ers to Jackson av 541 at $3. 

Dennis sold Mich Beef Co a bull weigh- 
1940 at $3.50, 16 steers and heifers to Caplis 
SS 882 at $3,85, and 4 mixed butchers 


Dennis sold Mich Beef Co 15 ‘steers av 
1290 at $4.30, and a cow weighing 1200 at $3. 

Ackley sold Sullivan 3 cows av 1020 at 
$2.50, 1 do weighing 1000 at $3.25, and a 
steer weighing 670 at $3.25. 

Burden sold Regan 6 mixed butchers av 
670 at $3.35 2 steers to Mich Beef Co av 9% 
at $4, 2 do av 900 at $4, and 9 mixed butch- 
ers av 759 at $3.50. 

Glenn sold Fitzpatrick 24 mixed butch- 
ers av 981 at $3.25, 7 mixed to Jackson av 
SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Receipts Thursday, 1,617; one week ago, 

Market opened active; early sales 
made at strong last week’s prices, but 
the trade was rather slow and weak. 
Range of prices: Good to choice lambs, 
$5.00@5.25; yearlings and good mixed lots, 
$4.00@4.75; fair to good butchers’, $3.00@ 
3.90; culls and common, $2.00@2.90. 

James Hawley sold Fitzpatrick 44 lambs 
av 92 at $5.25, and 14 sheep av 90 at $3.00. 

H J Ackley sold Mich Beef Co 58 lambs 
av 80 at $4.80, and 35 sheep av 90 at $3.65. 

Berger & T sold Hiser 80 mixed ay §0 
tee and 32 to Monaghan av 90 at 


W. J Lomason sold Young 47 sheep and 
lambs av 85 at $4.50. 
9” igen sold same 18 lambs av 10) 


at 
Mich Beef Co 92 


Aldrich & H sold 
mixed at 8 at $3.40. 

F Reason sold same 59 mixed av 80 at 

G H Mayers sold same 49 mixed av 80 
at $3.05, and 33 do to Hiser av 60 at $3.00. 

F Kelsey sold Monaghan 51 sheep av 90 
at $2.85. 

Thos Robb sold Fitzpatrick 50 lambs av 
8 at $5.25. 

Johnston sold Mich Beef Co 29 most 
lambs av 72 at $4.60. 

HOGS 


Receipts up to noon Thursday, 6339, as 
compared with 7126 one week ago. The 
quality was not very good—too many pigs 
and lights mixed in the lots. Market open- 
ed rather slow, later trade was active; 
good mixed butchers strong to 5c higher; 
pigs very dull and i0 to 15c lower; not 
wanted. Range of prices: Fair to good 
mixed butchers, $3.22% to $3.52%, mostly 
$3.25 to $3.30; pigs and light hogs, $3.90 to 
$3.10; light pigs and skips, $2.85 to $3.10; 
stags, one-third off; roughs, $2.50@2.6. 

Hanna sold R S Webb 20 av i51 at $3.20. 

Bell sold same 7 av 216 at $2.20. 

W Spicer sold same 48 av 178 at $8.25. 

Hawley sold same 33 av 183 at $3.30. 

Harger sold same 121 av 168 at $3.30 

Bunnell sold same 152 av 188 and 15 av 
158 at $3.3214. 

McDonald sold same 13 av 158 at $3.30. 
Sweet sold same 104 av 179 at $3.30. 
te sold Parker, Webb & Co 104 av 152 


Davies sold same 74 av 196 at $8.30. 
Campbell sold same 10 av 141 at $3.20. 
Mayers sold same 27 av 191 at $3.25, 
Knapp sold same 21 av 191 at $3.30. 


a 


Bergen sold same 50 av 180 at $3.25. 
Frazel sold same 87 av 172 at $3.%. 
Youngs sold same 68 av 176 at $3.25. 
Haley Bros sold same 68 av 176 at $3.25. 
Spicer & M sold same 69 av 184 and 60 av 
02 at $3.30. 


Heeney sold same % av 204 at $3 25. 
Taggart sold same 152 av 170 at $3.30. 
Meehan sold same 130 av 160 at $3.2214. 
Brophy sold same 78 av 184 at $3.30. 
Bandfield sold same 155 av 163 and 134 av 
181 at $3.2714. ‘ 
Belhimer sold Hammond, S & Co 78 av 
200 at $3.25. 
Clark & B sold same 32 av 224 at $3.32%4. 
Taft & Tubbs sold same 19 av 216 at 
$3.3214. 
Lomason sold same 101 av 158 at $3.25. 
Stephens sold same 162 av 155 at $3.25. 
Cushman sold same 125 av 195 at $3.25. 
Lingeman sold same 34 av 230 at $3.30. 
McLaren sold same 36 av 180 at $3.25. 


2 





Friday, December 16, 1898. 
CATTLE, 


Receipts Friday, 354; from the West 
consigned through, 49; on sale, 305, as 
compared with 302 one week ago. Market 
fairly active; good handy butchers about 
steady with yesterday’s prices; heavy 
shipping steers rather slow and weak. $6 
was top price to-day for a choice steer 
weighing 1,930 lbs, and $ for two do av 
1,640 lbs; good butcher steers av 1,170 to 
1,300 Ibs, $4.65 to $4.80; 1,050 to 1,150, $4.40 
to $4.50; good to choice heifers, $4.40 to 
$4.75; good to choice heavy fat bulls, $3.50 
to $4.00; balance as noted. Veal calves 
unchanged. Milch cows and _ springers 
closed slow and weak. 

Donnigan & R sold Sullivan 10 steers 
and heifers av 721 at $3.60. 

ee sold same 5 mixed av 894 at 


Spicer M sold Frey 2 light butchers av 
475 at $3, 4 mixed butchers av 767 at $3.65 
and 2 cows av 1,1% at $3.00 and 3 bulls to 
Sullivan av 716 at $2.75. 

Van Buskirk sold same 29 mixed av 
637 at $3.00. 

Stecker sold Kammen 2 mixed av 720 at 
pg F and a steer to Bussell weighing 950 
a fy 

White sold Mich Beef Co a bull weigh- 
ing 1,660 at $3.50, 3 mixed av 1,136 at $3.50, 
5 steers av 1,138 at $4.70 and 2 cows av 
1,025 at $2.60. 

Luckie sold Sullivan a bull weighing 
1,530 at $3.15 and 3 heifers to Jerow av 
880 at $3.65. 

Spicer & M sold Sullivan a_ choice 
Xmas steer weighing 1,930 at $6.00 and 1 
weighing 1,350 at $3.65. 

Roberts & S sold Mich Beef Co 2 com- 

mon av 535 at $2.75 and a heifer weighing 
1,170 at $4.60. 
_Jedele sold Sullivan 2 steers av 1,640 at 
$5.00, 2 heifers av 1,175 at. $4.75, 2 cows 
av 1,160 at $3.75, 2 do av 1,1% at $3.25, a 
bull weighing 2,120 at $4.00 and 1 weigh- 
ing 1,092 at $3.25. 

Leach sold Caplis & Co a heifer weigh- 
ing 1,020 at $4.15. 

— sold Sullivan 5 mixed av 1,180 at 


E A Hauser sold same 4 steers av 1,257 
at $4.80, a bull weighing 1,590 at $3.25, 2 
heifers av 785 at $3.40 and a steer weigh- 
ing 1,080 av $4.20. 

a sold same 12 steers av 775 


Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 8 mixed 
butchers av 962 at $3.25, 4 cows av 1,070 at 
$8, 11 steers and heifers av 902 at $4.25, 3 
do av 923 at $4.00, a bull weighing 1,380 


a 





at $3.00, 2 mixed butchers av 600 at $3.00 
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and 2 do av 780 at $2.65, 2 steers to Sul- 
livan av 840 at $3.60, 3 cows av 1,150 at 
$2.85, 5 steers av 1,040 at $3.75, 3 steers av 
826 at $3.40 and a bull weighing 1,870 at 
$3.50, 3 heifers to Park, Davis Co av 
680 at $3.30, 12 mixed butchers to Fitzpat- 
rick av 972 at $8.00 and 2 heifers av 900 
at $4.00, 2 cows to Lewis av 1,130 at $3.00 
and 6 stockers av 686 at $3.45. 

Bullen sold Caplis & Co 5 steers av 1,290 
at $4.65, 1 do weighing 1,080 at $4.00 and a 
cow weighing 970 at $3.00. 

Burden sold same 8 steers av 1,073 at 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Receipts Friday, 502, as compared with 
321.0one week ago. Market slow; lambs 
sold 20 to 25c lower; top price for lambs 
today dc. balance as roted. 

Roe & Holmes sold Sullivan Peef Co 61 
mixed butchers av 83 at $3.50, 47 sheep 
and lambs to Robinson av 82 at $4.50, 85 
do to Mich Beef Co av 80 at $3.90, 33 do 
av 88 at $4.75 and 58 do to Monaghan av 
72 at $3.75. 

Spicer & M sold Caplis & Co 25 sheep 
and lambs av 60 at $4.35 and 14 lambs av 
88 at $4.90; also 27 sheep and lambs to 
Sullivan Beef Co av 75 at $4.55. 

Thos McCloughrey sold Fitzpatrick 50 
lambs av 83 at $5 and 30 sheep av 112 at 


60, 
as per sold same 43 lambs av 96 at $5. 
Burtlers & A sold Mich Beef Co 40 
lambs av 90 at. $5. 
Horne & R sold same 75 lambs av 80 at 


.90. 
Reason & D sold same 58 lambs av 77 
90. 


at 34.90. 

Eddy sold Young 15 lambs av % at $5. 
F A Baker sold Mich Beef Co 17 sheep av 
104 at $3.25. 

Eddy sold same 21 mixed av 93 at $2.75. 

HOGS. 

Receipts Friday, 5,723, as compared with 
6,173 one week ago. Market active and 
strong to 2%c higher-than prices paid yes- 
terday, or 5 to 7%c higher than prices 
paid one week ago. Best lots brougnt 
$3.35, bulk at $3.25 to $3.8212; good pigs and 
light hogs sold better to-day; range, $3.10 
to $8.22%; all sold; closing steady. 

Discher sold Sullivan 80 av 159 at $8.25. 

Allen sold same 37 pigs av 98 at $8. 

Roe &.Holmes sold same 34 pigs av 105 
at $3.10 and 21 av 89 at $3.15. 

Carman sold same,49 pigs av 114 at $3.15. 

Brewer & B sold same % pigs av 109 at 


15. 
Hauser sold same 46 pigs av 119 at 
1y 


4 1-72. 
Stecker sold Parker, W & Co 5 av 179 
at $3.25 and 40 av 229 at $3.30. 

Eddy sold same 150 av 197 at $3.30. 

Brewer & B sold same 73 av 212 at $3.3214. 

Reason & D sold same 71 av 161 at $3.25. 

Eddy sold same 115 av 207 and 83 av 209 
at $8.50. 
Richmond sold same 55 av 186 at $3.30. 
Hauser sold same 89 av 207 at $3.3244 
and 89 av 173 at $3.30. 

‘Bachert sold same 16 av 136 at $3.15. 

Parsons & H sold same 153 av 169 and 47 
av 190 at $3.30. 

Leach sold same 53 av 206 at $3.30. 

Smith sold same 61 av 180 at $3.25. 

Lcvewell sold same 8&8 av 178 at $3.25. 

Stabler sold same 60 av 187 at $3.30. 

Astley sold same 105 av 194 and 47 av 
207 at $8.30. 

Luckie sold same 178 av 165 and 172 av 
182 at $3.25. ; 

Hyne sold same 34 pigs av 89 at $3 and 
29 av 154 at $3.25. 

Talmage sold same 119 av 178 at $3.32%. 

Astley sold same 86 av 144 at $3.20. 

add sold same 12 av 164 at $3.25. ms 

Roe & Holmes sold same 51 av 198, 173 
av 175, 45 av 227, 164 av 173, 129 av 175 ind 
84 av 158 all at $3.30. 

Horne & R sold Hammond, S & Co 60 
av 181 at $3.30. 

F. W. Horner sold same 100 av 18% at 


30. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 72 av 181 and 8 
av 161 at $3.30. 

Eddy sold same 143 av 214 at $3.32%. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 114 av 121 and 
67 av 119 at $3.22%4. 

Roe & geo sold Hammond, S & Co 
86 av 167 at $3.25. i 

Armspoker ry ow 116 av 201 at $3.35 
and 28 av 181 at $3.20. 

O’Hara sold same 50 av 191 at $3.27. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 83 av 161 at 
$3.30 and 55 av 177 at $3.25. 

Cassey sold same 84 av 208 at $3.35. 

Bullen sold same 40 av 168 at $3.224. 

Underwood sold same 107 av 184 at 

321%. 


Leidel sold same 73 av 221 at $3.321. 
McCloughry sold same 77 av 185 at $3.30. 
Jedele sold same 126 av 186 at $3.27. 
Allen sold same 44 av 174 at $3.30. 
Roberts & S sold same 130 av 179 at 


30. 

Morrison sold same 74 av 212 at $3.30. 
Judson sold same 19 av 106 at $3.00. 
Reed sold same 69 av 178 at $3.25. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 88 av 202 at 


$3.35. 
Fox & Bishop sold same 109 av 220 at 
$3.30 


Carman sold Parker, Webb & Co 71 av 
187 at $3.25. 


OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 


East Buffalo, December 15, 1898. 

Cattle—Receipts of cattle on Monday 
last were 5,060, as compared with 5,368 the 
same day last week. Shipments were 3,960 
as compared with 3,564 the previous week. 
Monday the market was not very active 
but prices held about steady for good fat 
cattle of all weights, but slow and easier 
for bulls, heifers, and common steers. 
Fancy Christmas steers, $5.75@6.20; prime 
to extra steers, $5.35@5.65; good to choice 
shipping steers, $5.15@5.25; good to choice 
fat medium to fairly good _ shipping 
steers, $4.90@5.10; coarse rough steers, 1,000 
to 1,400 Ibs, $4.25@4.60; fat smooth dry-fed 
do, 1,010 to 1,150 Ibs, $4.50@4.75; do light 
steers, 990 to 1,000 Ibs, $4.25@4.45; green 
steers, half fattened, 1,000 to 1,400 Ibs, $3.75 
@4.25; fair to good steers, $3.75@4.25; choice 
to smooth fat heifers, $3.90@4.50; fair to 
good fat heifers, $3.25@3.75; mixed lots, fair 
to good quality cows and heifers, $3@3.50; 
common lots of mixed cows and heifers, 
$3@3.50; common lots of mixed cows, heif- 
ers and thin steers, half fat, $3@3.50; fair 
to geod butchers’ cows, $2.75@4; common 
old to fair cows, $2@2.75; bulls, common to 
good, $3.25@4.15. Tuesday the market was 
dull, and on some grades slightly lower. 
Wednesday, with few on sale, the market 














was dull and weak, with only good to 
prime cattle showing any activity. Quo- 
tations closed at the following range: ©x- 
port and Shipping Steers.—Fancy Christ- 
mas steers, $3.75@6; prime to extra choice 
finished steers, 1,450 to 1,525 Ibs, $5.35@5.63; 
prime to choice steers, 1,300 to 1,400 lbs, 
$5@5.25; good to choice fat steers, 1,250 to 
1,300 Ibs, $4.70@4.90; good to choice fat 
smooth steers, 1,050 to 1,200 lbs, $4.30@4.60; 
green coarse and rough fat steers, 1,050 
to 1,400 lbs, $4@4.40. Butchers and Native 
Cattle.—F'at smooth dry fed steers, 1,050 to 
1,150 lbs, $4.40@4.65; fat smooth dry fed light 
steers, 900 to 1,000 Ibs, $4.25@4.35; iight to 
fair dry fed steers, $4.10@4.30; green steers, 
thin to half fattened to 1,000 to 1,300 ths, 
$4@4.25; fair to good half fat steers, 900 
to 1,000 lbs, $3.90@4.15; choice smooth fat 
heifers, $4.40@4.00; fair to good fat heifers, 
$3.75@4.35; light, thin, half-fat heifers, $3.35 
@3.65; mixed lots, fair to choice quality 
fat cows and heifers, $3.25@3.65; choice to 
extra smooth, well fattened butcher cows, 
$3.40@3.90; fair to good butcher cows, $2.95@ 
.25; common, old shelly cows, $2@2.50. 
Native Stockers and Feeders.—Feeding 
steers, good style, weight and extra qual- 
ity, $3.75@4; feeding steers,common to on- 
ly fair quality, $3.40@3.50; good quality year- 
ling stock steers and calves, $3.70@4; stock 
heifers, common to choice, $2.75@3;. stock 
steers, cull grades and throw-outs, $3@3.25. 

Thursday the market was dull for all 
but good to fancy steers. 


Sheep.—Receipts of sheep and lambs on 
Monday last were 18,00, as compared with 
13,000 the previous week. Shipments were 
13,200, as compared with 10,600 the previous 
week. Monday the market opened slow 
and lower on lambs, the decline being fully 
15c@25c per hundred as compared with the 
close of the week. Sheep held about 
steady owing io the light supply. Native 
lambs, choice to extra ewes and weth- 
ers, Sold at $5.25@5.35; fair to good, $5.10@ 
5.20; culls and common, $3.75@5; common to 
choice yearlings, $4.25@4.60; native sheep, 
choice to selected wethers, $4.40@4.50; fair 
to choice mixed sheep, 4@4.30; good to 
choice fat ewés, $3.55@4; culls and common 
ewe sheep, $1.75@3.25. Tuesday lambs 
were slow, but prices did not’ change; 
sheep quiet and steady. Wednesday the 
market was again slow and_ generally 
lower on lambs, while sheep were dull and 
unchanged. Quotations were as follows: 
Native lambs, choice to extra ewes and 
wethers, $5.10@5.30; fair to good, $4.90@5.10; 
culls and common, $3.25@4.75; common to 
choice yearlings, $4.25@4.60; native sheep, 
choice to selected wethens, $4.40@4.50; fair 
to choice mixed sheep, $4@4.30; good to 
choice fat ewes, $3.35@4; culls and common 
ewe sheep, $1.75@8.25. 

Thursday the market was slow but 
firmer for strictly good lambs, which 
sold up to $5.25@5.35, and $3.75@5.20 for 
common to choice. Sheep and yearlings 
quiet but steady. 


Hogs.—Receipts of hogs on Monday 
were 30,180, as compared with 39,140 for the 
same day last week. Shipments were 
17,100, as compared with 21,850 for the same 
day last week. While receipts on Monday 
were not heavy,thedemand was notgood 
enough to improve valu3s, and prices were 
easy at Saturday’s range. <A few loads, 
running from 125 lbs. up, averaging 170 to 
175 lbs, sold at $3.55; yorkers, $3.35@3.37%, 
and @ fcw at $3.40; mediums, $3.40@3.45; 
prime heavy, $3.45; pigs, $3@3.25. Tuesday 
market ruled steady for everything but 
pigs and roughs, which were a shade low- 
e1, while yorkers showed an advance, sell- 
ing at $3.40@3.45. Wednesday, with light 
receipts, the market opened active and 
higher for good grades, and a shade to a 
nickel hisher for yorkers and pigs. Quo- 
tations were as follows: Good to choice 
Yorkers and light mediums, 165 to 190 Ibs, 
$3.50@3.5; prime light to fairly good 
weight Yorkers, $3.35@3.45; mixed packers’ 
srades, $3.50@3.55; heavy hogs, 250 to 300 
lbs, $3.55@3.60; pigs, fair to choice, $3.30@ 
3.35; skips, conmmon to fair, $3@3.25; roughs, 
$2.90@3.10. 

Thursday the market was lower; york- 
ers sold at $3.40@3.45; mixed, $3.45; me- 
diums, $3.45@3.50; good heavy, $3.50@3.52%; 
pigs steady to strong, $3.30@3.40. 





THE CHICAGO MARKET. 


Chicago, December 15, 1898. 


Cattle.—The receipts of cattle in this 
market last week were 54,060, as compared 
with 52,278 the previous week, and 46,99 
for the same week last year. Monday the 
good to fancy grades of steers, such as 
sold !ast week at $4.75@6.10, ruled quite 
steady, and perhaps a little stronger, 
while common to fair were weak to 10c 
lower. Native butcher stock ruled steady, 
but Texas cattle sold 10c lower. Four loads 
of 1,314@1,475-lb Christmas beeves sold at 
$5.90@6.10, with 1,218-lb. yearlings at 
$5.85, and steers averaging 1,721 lbs at $5.75. 
About 20 loads sold above $5.50; distillery- 
fed steers, 1,230 lbs, $4.75; corn-fed Texas, 
865@1,069 lbs, $3.85@4.40; straight Texas, 887 
@1,073 1bs, $3.40@3.9%; native butcher stock, 
$2@4.75, and calves, $4.50@6.50. . Tuesday, 
while receipts were much lighter than 
last week, prices were not influenced by 
that fact. No choice or extra cattle were 
on sale. Perhaps the class of fair to good 
steers was somewhat stronger than on 
Monday. There was also a better demand 
for stockers and feeders. Wednesday, 
with quite light receipts, ordinary to fair 
cattle were no higher, but prime Christ- 
mnas beeves were in good demand at 
strong to slightly higher prices. The top 
price on actual sales was $6.75 for a few 
prime av_ 1,600 lbs, and good to extra 
brought $5@6.25 per hundred; fair to good, 
$4@4.90; common steers, $3.85@4; cows, $2.50 
@4; heifers, $3.25@4.50; bulls, $2.40@4.10; 
calves, $3.60@6.60. Up to Wednesday night 
receipts for the week were 29,505, as com- 
pared with 41,989 for the same days last 
week. 

Thursday the market ruled strong to 
10c higher; steers, $3.90@6; cows and heif- 
ers, $2.00@4.65; Texas steers, $3.30@4.25; 
stockers and feeders, $2.80@4.20. 


Sheep.—Receipts of sheep in this market 
the past week were 67,825, as compared 
with 70,824 the previous week, and 70,824 
for the corresponding week in 1897. Mon- 
day the market opened very dull, with 
sheep and yearlings lower, and lambs 
barely steady. Most of the lambs’ sold 
ranged from $4.50@5.10, with a few fancy 
bringing $5.25 per hundred. Culls and old 
ewes gold at $2.30@2.50; bucks, $2.50@3.25; 
market ewes, $3.50@3.75; market wethers, 
$3.90@4; native and Mexican yearlings, $4.25 
@4.50; common lambs, $4. .50; something 








a little better than common, $4.75@4.85; fair 
to good, $5@5.10; tops, $5.20@5.25, and only 
a few at that. Tuesday the market was 
in better shape, especially for lambs, 
which sold up to $5.40, which price was 
paid for 110 fancy av 102 lbs, with most of 
the offerings selling at a range of $4@5.20; 
sheep and yearlings, $3@4.40. Wednesday 
the market was weaker, and values as a 
rule were lower than on Monday. Culls, 
old ewes, and poor stuff, sold at $2.30@2.75; 
market ewes, $3@3.75; market wethers, 4@ 
4.10; yearlings, $1.50@4.65; common market 
lambs, $4.25@4.50; fair, $4.90@5; something 
better, $5.10@5.25; tops, $5.30@5.40. No sales 
of feeding lambs. 


Hogs.—The receipts in this market the 
past week were 262,344, as compared with 
272,741 the previous week, and 224,068 for 
the corresponding week in 1897. Monday 
the market opened strong and most of 
the offerings sold 24%:@5c higher. After 10 
o’clock the feeling weakened and most of 
the advance was lost, yet only 5,000 re- 
mained in the pens, and the provision 
market closed higher. Packers bought 
freely from the start, while the few ship- 
ping orders were filled early in the day. 
The quality of the offerings was generally 
good, with ‘“‘good’* heavy more plentiful. 
Sales were at $3.26@3.50, bulk $3.3714@3.45; 
pigs $2.75@3.40, bulk $3.20@3.30. Receipts 
were about 13,000 more than on Monday of 
last week. Tuesday, with heavy receipts, 
the market opened active and strong to 5c 
higher. Roughs sold at $3.20@3.35; prime 
packers and good mixed, $3.40@3.471%4; prime 
medium, selected butcher-weights and 
shippers, $3.45@3.5244; one load at $3.55. 
Light bacon. grades, 150 up to 220, to aver- 
age 175@180 Ibs. sold at $3.49@3.45. Averages 
of 130@140 Ibs, $3.49@3.45; pigs of 90@100 Ibs. 
over or under, $3.15@3.25. Wednesday bus- 
ness was very slow, and as 
pers were not in the 
packers were able to force down 
values. Rough packers sold at $3.15 
@3.25; fair te good mixed and packers, $3.35 
@3.45; prime mediums, selected butcher 
weights, and assorted shippers, $3.40@3.45; 
a few loads at $3.50; light mixed bacon 
weights, $3.3714@3.40; light-light of 120 lbs 
up to 150 lbs average, $3.35@3.40; pigs of 100 
lbs. over or under, $3.15@3.23. Up to 
Wednesday’s close, receipts this week 
have .been 42,997, as compared with 46,419 
for the same days last week. 

Thursday estimated receipts were 15,000, 
and the market ruled slow and 5c lower; 
light, $3.20@3.35; mixed, $3.25@3.37144; heavy, 
alae rough, $3.20@3.35; yorkers, 











WANTED—Cattle and Horse Hides and Furs TO TAN. 
Old robes re-lined. Furs made to order. 
W. W. WEAVER, CUSTOM ROBE TANNER, Reading, Mich. 





STATE CROP REPORT FOR DECEM- 
_ BER. ; 





The average zondition of wheat in the 
State, December 1, was 100, comparison 
being with average years. The percent- 
ages by sections are as follows: 

Southern counties 101, central, 97, and 
northern 98. One year ago the percent- 
age for the State was 88, southern coun- 
ties 84, central 91, and northern 101. 

Fine growing weather prevailed nearly 
all the fall, and wheat has made unusual 
fall growth, but correspondents very gen- 
erally report the plant looking yellow at 
the time snow came, and are not certain 
as to the cause. A large proportion be- 
lieve it due to insects, principally Hessian 
fly, and others to exclusively wet weather. 
The ground has been lightly covered with 
snow much of the time since about the 
middle of November. 

The total number of bushels of wheat 
reported marketed by farmers since the 
November report was published is 1,864,611, 
and in the four months, August, Septem- 
ber, October and November, 7,830,566. This 
is 168,250 bushels more than reported mar- 
keted in the same months !ast year. 

Fall pasture was remarkably good until 
late in the season. In answer to the ques- 
tion regarding fall pasture, 422 corre- 
spondents report “good,” 171 “average,” 
and only 43 ‘‘poor.’”” The condition of live 
stock is practically a full average. The 
figures are: horses and cattle, 97; sheep, 
98; and swine, 96. 

In answer to the question, ‘‘Are there 
any diseases prevalent among live stock?” 
62 correspondents in the State answer 
“yes,’’ and 533 ‘‘no.” 





A very good and convenient feed grinder 
is the Buckeye which is advertised regular- 
ly in these columns by the Staver Carriage 

7 Company of Chicago, 
a Il. It possesses 
special advantages 
from the reason that 
it has a power attach- 
edand does not ne- 
. cessitate the ur- 
chase of an addition- 
al power. Then too 
it is so arranged that 
it can transmit power 
4to other machinery 
with a shaft and pul- 
ley. This enables a 
man to notonly grind 
feed,but toshell corn, 
saw wood, pump wa- 
ter, cut feed, etc., at 
the same time. Write these people men- 
tioning our paper and they will take 
pleasure in sending you their latest 
catalogue. 






















Detroit, Mich. 


Send consignments of Eggs, Butter, Poultry, Game, Fruit, ete., to 
CAWLEY BROS. & CO., 
Commission Merchants, - 
Prompt RETURNS. REFERENCE—MICHIGAN FARMER. 





A 15-YEAR GUARANTEED 


ROLLED GOLD PLATE CHAIN 








ONLY $1.75 





A handsome watch chain makes a most acceptable Christmas gift and our illustration shows six 


handsome styles which we are offering for only $1.75 each, postpaid. 


The links, bars and swivels 


are shown full size and chains are full 12 inches long, but to save space part of the center links are 

not shown. These are finest quality rolled plate, very latest designs, guaranteed for 15 years, and 

your money back if not exactly as we represent them tobe. They are not cheap, shoddy chains 

made only to sell, or we would not handle them, but are in every way reliable and of standard make. 

We know exactly what jewelers have to pay for this grade and you cannot buy one from them tor 
00. 


less than from $2.25 to $3. 


Order by number: The chains are sent direct from our office by registered mail and as all orders 
are filled the day received, you may be sure of getting them in time for Christmas, Address 


THE MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 
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“THE RED CROSS.” 


Make way! along the crackling lines 
A footstep falters—a red cross shines; 
—. pate the palm trees, mounting 
= 
A pitying presence hastens by. 
It stops by the thicket, it kneels by the 
stone, 
It bends its step to the breath of a moan, 
It stirs the bugles and ruffles the 
drums— 
Make way! the Red Cross angel comes. 
‘ 





Make way! the angry cannon’s breath 
Is shrill with :he singing sickle of death; 
It halts not her—at the head of the line 
Her cross gleams red; and lo! at the sign 
A lull comes down where batteries 
crashed: 
A pause where volleying trenches flashed. 
“What ho!” the trumpet calls to the 
drums— 
“Make way! a pitying angel comes.” 


Make way!—in mercy’s name, make way! 
A hero faints in the thick of the fray; 
Would ye stay his hope of a last good 
cheer? 
Make way! a nation’s pity is near— 
A healing pity that understands, 
That speaks in the stroke of two soft 


hands; 

Would ye hold its aid from hearts that 
bleed ? 

Make way! the Red Cross comes at 
need. 


Make way! ye friends and faltering foes; 
A balm she brings for your common woes. 
She reads your ills by the light of the 
stars, - 
Your bread she brings to the prison bars; 
Her guards are they of the shadowy 
mien— 
The spirit hosts of the Nazarene. 
Her walks—the ways of the troops are 


they— 
Make way in the name of the Cross, 
make way! 
—Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly for De- 
cember. 


THE LOVER’S QUEST. 


BY ERNEST GLANVILLE, 
Author of “The Lost Heiress,” “The Fossicker,’ 
“A Fair Colonist.” “The Golden Rock,” &c. 











(COPYRIGHTED 1897, BY ERNEST GLANVILLE.) 
(CONTINUED) 
CHAPTER XXV. 

Miles looked expectantly towards the 
door. He had been thinking much of 
her, with a great feeling of pity for the 
worn and tired little girl stranded alone 
among dangers in a wild country re- 
mote from friends. Besides the hold 
she had made on him by her courage, 
there was another link that bound her 
to him in his own mind. 

It was on her behalf he had, after 
all, ventured everything in leaving 
England, though knowing nothing of 
her existence. She had taken the place 
of the girl he had seen in Wales. That 
exquisite fragment of a romance had 
faded into a background as misty as 
the early morning in the Welsh moun- 
tains, and though he would never for- 
get that incident, yet he could not hope 
now ever to see her again. He had 
come, following the slightest thread in 
search for her, only to find in her place 
another as desolate, as much in need 
of assistance as he had imagined her 
to be. 

He pitied this latest girl, She was so 
frail, and so much in need of tender- 
ness, and he admired her, too, for her 
spirit. These two feelings uniting were 
enough to inspire in him a deep and 
growing interest, an interest which he 
persuaded himself partook of brother- 
ly affection. 

So he waited, thinking, with his eye 
fixed on the door ready to receive her 
as an old friend, an elder brother, per- 
haps, when the door opened, and he 
stood hesitating without a word, but 
with a fixed stare of wonderment. 

He had never thought of her appear- 
ing in woman’s clothing. He had in 
his mind the figure of a slight, white- 
faced lad, with large, sad eyes, ringed 
with black, and a small, sensitive 
mouth; and here, framed in the low 
door, was a girl in a white dress, sim- 
ple enough, but changing her so much 
that he scarcely knew it was she. 
Changed indeed she was. There was 
a slight color in the cheeks, replacing 
the deathly pallor, the mouth no longer 
drooped, and about the corners of the 
lips there was a ghostly smile reflected 
in the clear, bright eyes. 

So they stood and looked, and in her 
eyes, too, there came a look of wonder, 
while the color mounted on her cheeks, 
for if she had altered, so had he since 
she last saw him. Then he was ragged, 
black, with a rough beard, a haggard 
look, and eyes bloodshot from want of 
sleep. He had stooped, too, as he 
limped with his boots broken, and 
never looked his height. 

This man was quite changed. He 
looked trim and tall, a little worn still, 
his hands were rough and raw on the 





knuckles, and his skin almost dark, but 
his face was smooth and handsome. 

They looked each other over, and he 
no longer felt that he would play the 
brother. 

With a smile of unfeigned pleasure 
and delight he stepped towards her, re- 
covering from his surprise. 

“Why,” he said, “you are changed. 
I am so glad to see you looking so 
much better.” 

His voice was different, too. It was 
no longer hoarse from exposure. She 
started back with her hands raised, and 
a look of greater wonder in her eyes. ~ 

“Why,” he said, “you surely recog- 
nize me?” 

“I think so,” she murmured, with a 
rising color, “but how strange. To 
think that we should meet here, and 
not know each other.” 

His hand fell to his side and he 
caught his breath as the awful idea 
crossed his mind that her brain had 
succumbed to the strain of the last few 
days. 

“I really believe,” she said, “that you 
do not know me after all.” 

Something in her voice this time 
caught his attention, something, too, in 
the way she tossed her head. 

“Gracious Heavens!” he cried, after 
one swift look. “You are Miss Stern- 
dale.” 

She laughed and blushed, and he 
stood silent, looking. 

“Of course,” she said, “and to think 

we should have been together all these 
days without either of us finding it 
out.” . 
“I was puzzled sometimes when I 
looked at you,” he said slowly, scarcely 
knowing what he was saying. “But 
you looked so—” 

“And you were like a tramp, the most 
awful example of poverty and neglect 
I think I ever saw, with a voice that 
terrified me. I am sure I could not 
have looked so much changed.” 

“But you called yourself Miss Went- 
worth,” he said. 

“Ah! that is a long story. Where is 
my father?” 

“He escaped from this place when it 
was captured.” 

“Captured! I thought we were in 
the hands of friends.” 

“So we are, insomuch as they are 
fighting against a common enemy,” and 
he explained the position after briefly 
referring to his former meeting with 
the Arab at Zanzibar. 

“Groote Adriaan went to Zanzibar. 
I wonder if he met you there?’ 

“I think I saw him,” said Miles, 
grimly. “I had business to do with 
him, and his methods were somewhat 
peculiar.” 

She grew red, and he of course at 
once put it down to resentment at his 
reference to Adrian, or Stoffel, by 
whatever name the big scoundrel 
passed under. 

“He is not a man to be trusted,” he 
said, coldly. 

“My father trusted hjm,” she an- 
swered in a low voice, with a look of 
trouble, “and he risked his life for 
me.” 

For a moment Miles was tempted to 
show her the real character of this 
man, whom she evidently respected if 
she did not love, but he refrained. If 
he told her all he knew and suspected 
of the man’s treachery, not only to her- 
self but her father, the shock and hor- 
ror of it would be too much for her to 
bear. He remained silent, frowning at 
his thoughts. 

“And you,’ she said, looking up at 
him with tears in her eyes, “I cannot 
find words to thank you for what you 
did, and for your great kindness to a 
poor girl.” é 

“And just now you said I was the 
most awful example of a tramp you 
ever saw.” 

She smiled through her tears, and he 
felt prompted then and there to fold her 
in his arms. 

“Isn’t it wonderful to meet you here? 
I can scarcely believe it yet.” 

“Does it please you?” he said, softly. 

“To meet a friend in the wilderness? 
How can you ask? But how is it you 
came in this country?” 

“In search of you,’’ he said quickly. 

“Of me?” she whispered. 

“Yes. Ireturned to Wales to see you 
again, feeling that life held no dearer 
prize. You had gone; but chance gave 
me a slight clue, and I left for Zanzi- 
bar on business, as I hoped, with your 
father. I was met by another man, 
kidnapped, and escaped. Still hoping 
that I could not be mistaken in your 
father’s name, I came on. There were 
many difficulties to overcome, but, 
thank heaven, I was right.” 

She stood silent, trembling. 

“You do not ask why,” he said. “But 





you must know, Laura; it was love for 


you.’ 

He bent his head to look into her 
eyes, and at the timid uplifting of them 
he took her in his arms. Outside there 
was the sound of firm steps, and as 
they stood apart the door opened. 

“Peace be to you, my friends, and in 
the morning happiness,” said the Arab, 
gravely. “But to-day the men must 
watch.” 

She came to the stoop to see them go, 
and Miles, looking back, saw her 
framedin the doorway, glancing timidly 
around at the fierce warriors, who sus- 
pended their occupations to dwell upon 
every point of her appearance. 

“Do you think it is safe to leave the 
house?’ said Miles, hesitating, with a 
newborn fear in his heart. 

“If there were white men there, per- 
haps not,” said the chief, darkly. “But 
were one of those Zulus to enter the 
house his comrades would slay him. 
What is the chief’s is the chief’s, and 
death to any who touches. If you fear, 
tell the girl to go in.” 

Before Miles could act she had 
stepped out, and had taken one strap- 
ping warrior by the arm, studying with 
concerned face a long ugly gash. Tear- 
ing a strip from her handkerchief, she 
bound it round, then seeing the wound- 
ed men in the shed, went thither as 
Miles came up. 

“I think it would be better,” he said, 
“if you kept indoors.” 

She smiled up at him. 

“IT am not afraid,” she said. “These 
men respect those who do not fear 
them. Besides, I am an experienced 
nurse, and they want attention.” 

Miles looked along the row of men, 
who had borne their injuries in si- 
lence. Their black eyes, worn with 
fever, ‘were fixed on the white girl, and 
behind her were a group of warlike fig- 
ures, watchful and silent. 

“Have no fear,” she said. “These 
men need help;” and she went down on 
her knees by the nearest man, whose 
left arm had been broken by a blow 
from a kerrie. 

“God bless you!’ he murmured, and, 
leaving her, ran off, while the men 
crowded in around her, making gut- 
tural remarks, and watching every ac- 
tion with the intentness of children. 

He soon joined the Arab, who was 
walking to higher ground, accompanied 
by Hans, and Magana, whose high 
plumes of black feathers set off well 
his lofty stature. About four hundred 
yards from the house they stopped. 
They were then at the upper lip of the 
valley. To their right was the wood 
sheltering the enemy, whose positien 
was marked by a haze of smoke and a 
small kopje rising above the trees. 
Stretching north was the long valley 
through which they must travel, nar- 
rowing at its further end to a defile 
guarded by several isolated masses of 
rock. 

“It is there,” said the chief, “they 
would attack us if we retreated. Can 
anyone see a sign of the enemy? He 
put this in Zulu to Magana, who looked 
fixedly at the distant rocks. 

“People have gone that way,” he 
said. “They left before sunrise. May- 
be they are in wait beyond.” 

“Many?” 

“Ou aye, a regiment.” 

“T can see no sign,” said Miles, when 
this was explained. 

“Ja, sieur, the Kaffir is right,” said 
Hans. “Look there,” pointing to the 
right. ‘There is a line on the hillside. 
That is the track the men made. The 
grass was wet when they moved, and 
they tramped it hard, the blades falling 
away from us pointing the way they 
went,” 

Miles looked keenly at the old hunter. 

“Ja, sieur. It is so. The sun shines 
bright on the flat of the grass lying 
away from us, showing it was beaten 
down that way. If the points were 
towards us we could not see the track.” 

“If men have gone that way,” said 
the Arab, “it is to make an ambush for 
us in case we retreat; but to-night they 
will find that we also can plan and 
strike too.” 

They remained there long, mapping 
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out the country, and marking ou 
lines to be followed that night in vo 
attack upon the main camp of the 
enemy in the thorns, and the recon- 
naisance to the end.of the valley. It 
was decided that the sheikh was to 
lead the attack on the camp, while 
Magana was to proceed down the val- 
ley and, if possible, unmask the am- 
bush which it was supposed had been 
formed. Miles, with one hundred men 
and the wounded, was to be left in 
charge of the house. 

When they returned to the enclosure 
they were greeted by the sound of 
laughter, and saw three natives walk- 
ing proudly up and down, each with a 
bandaged arm in a sling, and gesticu- 
lating with their uninjured limbs be- 
fore groups of their admiring com- 
rades. In the shade of the wall were 
seated several men with bandaged 
heads, while in the low shed itself, 
with her arms bare and skirts tucked 
up, was Laura, sewing up the edges of 
a terrible wound in a man’s shoulder. 

“Mash Allah!” cried the sheikh, gaz- 
ing in astonishment at the slight figure, 
and at the men who stood around 
showing their white teeth, “This is a 
wonderful thing.” 

Laura looked up at the sound with a 
little frown. 

“Are you the chief man?” 

The Arab nodded gravely. 

“What do you mean by leaving these 
men uncared for? They have fought 
for you well, and your first care should 
have been for them.” 

The Arab smiled in his beard. 

“This place must be scrubbed out. I 
have told these men to do it, but they 
simply laugh, and the girl in the house 
can do nothing but wring her hands. 
Don’t stare at me.like that. Set them 
to work lest the flies and the evil smell 
of the place breed a sickness.” 

“Was any man ever talked to like 
this,” muttered the chief, turning to 
Miles, who was all the time frowning 
at her, “but there is sense in her 
words.” 

He stalked away inside, while Miles 
begged her to go in and let him attend 
to the wounded. 

“You can help,” she said, giving him 
a wan smile, for the work had been 
terrible. “You cannot imagine how 
patient the poor things are. They have 
waited each man in turn, speaking 
nothing, but following me with their 
black eyes.” 

Miles was soon down on his knees, 
and then Hans, whose knowledge of 
rough doctoring was unequalled, went 
to work. His first patient, however, 
violently objected to be treated by him, 
and excitedly pointed at Laura, so that 
the old hunter was tempted to give up 
the work in disgust, but that Miles, 
knowing his skill, gave up his place. 

The Arab returned with a bucket of 
lime, and Miles sprinkled this about. 
After this extra rations were served 
out, and the wounded men served with 
brandy and tobacco. 

In the afternoon Miles set about 
strengthening the little fort. He was 
not at all sure that the sheikh’s plans 
for scaring the enemy would succeed, 
and he saw that if Stoffel were warned 
in time of the departure of two parties 
from the camp he would probably de- 
liver a counter attack, and at the same 
time cut off the raiders. He set a party 
of men to cut down stunted thorns, and 
after re-laying the wire at a distance of 
twenty yards, secured the thorns firm- 
ly to the wire, thus making an outer 
barrier. This done he decreased the 
space to be defended by running the 
north and south walls to an angle, its 
apex facing west. This work kept the 
bulk of the men employed till evening, 
when Magana, with twenty-five men, 
slipped away for his long night trip to 
the far end of the valley, with orders 
to surprise the enemy if he found him, 

(Continued on page 473.) 
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make a sudden attack, and then retire 
quickly. 

An hour later the sheikh, with twen- 
ty-five men, left for the more danger- 
ous enterprise of attacking the main 
body of the enemy in the woods. 

Miles was left in command. He had 
had no opportunity of speaking alone 
with Laura since the morning, and 
now his anxiety was too great to per- 
mit any such indulgence. He saw the 
men at their posts, and was standing 
looking out into the night when a light 
couch fell on his arm. She was at his 
side with a light shawl over her head, 
and her eyes shining as he looked 
down into them. They paced to and 
fro in silence, she with her face to the 
stars, and he straining his ears for 
sounds out of the night. 


“How peaceful and quiet,” she 
whispered, standing still. “I don’t re- 
member to have felt before’ so 


fully the beauty and awe of the brood- 
ing sky and silent earth.” 

Still it was, beyond belief. The men 
stood to their position, indistinct, ex- 
cept for the gleam of their eyes; mak- 
ing no sound, and no stir came from 
without. 

She sighed, and her hand fluttered on 
his arm, to suddenly lighten as a deep 
voice hailed them out of the dark and 
the stillness. 

“Englander!” it called. 

There was a sharp rattle of metal as 
the men brought their rifles to the wall. 
- “Go inside, dearest,’ whispered 
Miles, Then louder: “Who calls?” 

(To be continued ) 





HIS PHILOSOPHY. 





Oh, de mule is in de traces an’ he’s doin’ 
what be kin, 
An’ de white man keeps a-workin’ all de 
day. 
De way dey seems to was’e dese precious 
moments is a. sin, - 
An’ you'll nebber kotech me doin’ dat-a- 
way. 
Dey ref down on youh uncle an’ dey says 
he’s missed a hea 
But he’s healthy an’ 
strong, 
*’Cause dar ain’t no time so busy but he 
manages to keep 
A little while ‘oh lazyin’ along. ; 
Oh, de greenbacks, dey kin rustle while 
de silver dollars shine; 
But I’se saterfy to sing my little song. 
I doesn’t ax foh skessly nuffin’ in dis life 
o’ mine ; 
’Cept de privilege o’ lazyin’ along. 


Pp, Steeye 
he’s happy an’ he’s 


So it’s go it, atinkh Whiteman, an’ it’s go 
it, Mistuh Mule; 
A-laborin’ on, de most dat you know 
hi 


ow. 
You’s bof a-makin’ cnexowes when you 
might be keepin’ cool, 
De lines is in yoh fields, an’ on yoh brow. 
No matter if you’s ’bout de finest guesser 
at’s alive, : 
Remap gu2ss a black man’s age you 
guess it wrong. 
He is rant a. young 
wenty-five, 
nnaas he takes de time foh lazyin’ along. 
PDar’s de spepshy in de mansion an dar’s 
co’n pone in de ash, 
An’ I’s saterfy to sing my little song. ra 
J is lookin’ foh ‘~nloyment, but I doesn 
get too brash, ; se 
i A f-able jes’ lazyin’ along. 
— © eaninatan Star. 


at sixty as he is at 





TALKED HIM INTO PAYING. 





There are some Indians, not many, 
keeping stores in the Territory. Most 
of the merchandising is done by white 
men. Formerly, says the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, when the wholesale 
house of the city supplied an Indian 
storekeeper on credit, it took long 
odds on his honesty, for until recently 
the red man could not be sued. Never- 
theless in the past the losses were not 
so heavy as might have been sup- 
posed. A lawyer who had marked suc- 
cess with hard collections in the Ter- 
ritory told this as fairly illustrative 
of his experiences when Indians be- 
longed to other nationalities and could 
not be reached by court processes: 

“A certain house in St. Louis had 
been selling goods on credit to an In- 
dian who went by the name of Mr. 
Tincup. Suddenly it lost track of the 
customer. At that time the St. Louis 
firm had credited him to the amount 
of nearly $3,000. But while Tincup 
Gropped out of the firm’s knowledge, 
orders from the same place in the 
Territory began to come in from a 
customer who had never been heard 
of before, and who gave his uame as 
Littlepidge. I was called upon to in- 
vestigate the matter and to see what 
I could do with that claim of about 
$2,800. When I arrived at the place 
I discovered that Tincup and Little- 
pidge were the same individual. I in- 
quired what it meant. The Indian 
said he had got tired of Tincup and 
had adopted the new name. 

“But don’t you know you can’t 
change your name that way?’ I asked 
him. “Don’t you know you are like- 








ly to get into the penitentiary for such 
a thing as that?’ 

“The Indian said he didn’t know he 
had violated any law. On investiga. 
tion I learned that he hhadn’t. The 
law of his nation permitted him to 
change his name at will. I dropped 
that branch of the subject and got 
around to the question of collecting 
what the late Mr. Tincup owed. It 
was a hard job. The Indian couldn’t 
be sued. I knew that, and so did he. 
I had nothing to stand upon but 
moral suasion. I tried bluffing. I 
went in on one line, and when I found 
I was making no impression upon the 
debtor there I tried another. I threat- 
ened and argued and coaxed. That 
was all I could do. I just kept at it 
until I persuaded. Mr. Indian to make 
a settlement. The result was I ecar- 
ried back to my clients the bulk of 
the debt, but I got it through no help 
of the law. It was just a case of 
talking the Indian into the payment of 
part of his obligation. And that was 
the way we had to do business down 
here until the United States courts 
were given civil jurisdiction over the 
Indians.” 


HOW TO SEND CHRISTMAS PRES- 
ENTS. 








The politest way to send Christmas 
presents, whenever it is possible to do 
so, is by hand, either by private or 
hired messenger. 

The next best way is to send pres- 
ents by express, always fully prepaid. 

The next best way is to send then 
by first-class mail, preferably regis- 
tered. Second, third and fourtl class 
rates are cheaper, but if any writiig 
is enclosed it subjects the second, 
third or fourth class mail to letter 
postage, and you suffer the humilia- 
tion of sending presents with “post- 
age due.’ The postoffice authorities 
do not believe you when you say the 
unsealed package you send by second, 
third or fourth class postage contains 
no writing, whether it really does or 
not. All mail matter sent unsealed, 
or by anything but letter rates of 
postage, can be opened by the post- 
office clerks, and is so opened. Of 
course an effort is made to handle the 
Christmas presents carefully and do 
them up again properly, but it stands 
to reason that busy clerks, opening 
thousands upon thousands of pack- 
ages that pass through main post- 
offices, cannot re-tie them with any- 
thing like the care with which they 
were wrapped in the first place. 

Therefore, if you desire to have 
your Christmas present reach its des- 
tipation in the dainty style in which 
you start it on its way, wrap it in 
tissue paper, tie it with pretty ribbons, 
then wrap it securely in a box done 
up in brown paper, or at least put it 
in a heavy manila paper wrapping 
and tie securely, and send as first 
class matter. 

Yes, it will cost a little more, but 


_it is worth the difference to be certain 


that your gift will not arrive late, or 
imperfectly done up, if not soiled or 
crumpled outright. 

Postal clerks are human and so they 
are often careless. It does not insure 
your holiday gifts going by first-ciass 
mail merely to pay letter rates on 
them. They look like second or fourth 
class mail if bulky and are likely to 
be handled as such, unless you write 
“First class” on each package con- 
spicuously, and it is safer even ihen 
to use sealing wax prominently in se- 
curing the wrapper. 

Put your own name and address on 
each package sent by mail or ex- 
press, and, on account of the Christ- 
mas rush, allow from one to two days 
more than you ordinarily would for 
each article to reach its destination.— 
The Gentlewoman for December, 








SOMB FRESH ONES. 





The Scottish Leader sgys that the 
former Lord Elphinstone’s parish min- 
ister Was a very scatter-brained theo- 
logian, and in his sermons often knew 
not the end from the beginning. One 
Sunday His Lordship, in his customary 
sleeping, gave vent to an unmistakable 
snore. This was too much for the min- 
ister, who stopped and cried: “Waken, 
my Lord Elphinstone.” A grunt fol- 
lowed, and then His Lordship an- 
swered: “I’m no sleepin’, minister.” 
“But ye are sleepin’. I wager ye dinna 
ken what I said last,” exclaimed the 
pastor. “Ou, ay,’ returned the Peer. 
“Ye said, ‘Waken, my Lord Elphin- 
stone.’” “Ay, ay,” said the minister. 
“But I wager ye dinna ken what I said 


last afore that.” “Tuts,” replied the 
nobleman, promptly, “I'll wager ye 
dinna ken yerself.” 





A Boston girl who witnessed an In- 
dian sham battle at the Omaha expo- 
sition, says the Omaha World-Herald, 
thought she would try to talk to a 
young Indian brave sitting next to her. 
“Heap much fight,” she said. 

Lo smiled a stoical smile, drew his 
blanket closer about his stalwart form 
and replied: 

“Yes; this is indeed a great exposi- 
tion, and we flatter ourselves that our 
portion of the entertainment is by no 
means the least attraction here. May 
I ask who it is that I have the honor 
of addressing?’ 

The dear girl from Boston was 
thunderstruck. She blushed a rosy red 
—even Boston girls can blush when 
they thaw out—and hastily fled. 

She had been addressing one of the 
Carlisle Indian school graduates. 

A soldier who served in Cuba tells 
“The Boston Globe” that one night, 
after a march, it happened that a few 
of the boys pitched their tents in close 
proximity to the tent of an officer of 
another company. The boys were talk- 
ing quite loud, as taps had not been 
sounded. 

“Hush up out there!’ shouted the of- 
ficer, angrily. 

“Who are you?’ asked one of the 
boys. 

“Tll show you who I am if I come 
out there!” was the answer. 

The talking continued, and soon out 
came the officer. His anger was great, 
and he threatened to report the men to 
their colonel, winding up with: ‘Don’t 
you know enough to obey an officer?’ 

“Yes,” replied one of the boys, “and 
we should have obeyed you if you had 
had shoulder-straps on your voice.” 





Please give to some friend the extra 
copy sent you and ask him to sub- 
scribe for The Michigan Farmer at 60 
cents a year. 
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RT. HON. JAMES BRYCE, M. P. 


HINTS TO THE 
| we AMBITIOUS 


Rae boy or girl seeking opportu- 

nities to achieve honorable suc- 
cess in life will find much that is 
suggestive, inspiring and helpful in 
the articles by successful men and 
women written for the 1899 volume 


The Youth’s 
Companion 


Hints on Reading, = JAMES BRYCE. 
The Boy with a Voice, DAVID BISPHAM. 
Opportunities for Young Explorers, 
SIR CLEMENTS MARKHAM. 
Art Students in New York, 
G. W. BRECK. 
Editor and Contributors, 
JAMES PAYN. 
beautiful Illustrated Announce- 
ment of more than 200 other 
articles and stories to appear in the 
1899 volume will be sent with sam- 
ple copies of the paper FREE to any 
address. 


THE COMPANION CALENDAR 
FREE TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
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VERY ONE WHO SENDS 
$1.75 NOW, mentioning this 
paper or cutting out and enclosing 
this slip, will receive The Compan- 
ion every week from the time of 
subscription to 1900. This offer in- 
cludes the beautiful Double Holiday 
Numbers and all the other remain- 
ing issues of 1898, besides The Com- 
panion Calendar, lithographed in 12 
colors, with a border of varaee gold. 
$186 
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FARMER and Youth’s Companion where the order 
for Youth’s Companion is new and both are sent 
at one time, from the date the order is received 
until Jan. 1, 1900 for only $2.00. 
élude the great Holiday Numbers and Elegant 
Calendar of the Youth’s Companion. 
subscribers to THE MICHIGAN FARMER who wish 
to take advantage of this offer cando so and have 
their time for the M. F. extended one year from 
their present date. Y. C. will start at once. 


This will in- 
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By new subscriber is meant one who has not 


a 
taken the Youth’s Companion this year and where 
it is not now taken in the same family. Send all 
combination orders to 
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Buy a Phonograph 
If you think of buying a talking machine—not a phone, 


or a gram, or a graph, or any cheap imitation of the 
original invention—buy the genuine 


Edison Phonograph 


Sings, plays, talks. Reproduces sounds of all kinds—song 
of the lark, chirp of the cricket, barking of dogs. ; 
Operatic music, both vocal and instrumental; 
sacred songs; band selections; piano, cornet, 
banjo; voices of famous singers and orators; 
your own voice; your children's voices. 


The Standard Phonograph 


will reproduce any record, will make records, and 
will shave them off for use a second time. Fun 
for the whole family. Entertain your - 
friends during the long winter even- 
ings. A child can operate it. 
Wonderful! 

National Phonograph Co., 
Broadway and 26th St., New York, \ 
Factory at Edison's Laboratory, 
Orange, N. J. Write for Catalogue Fae 
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G E NTS OPPORTUNITY 


A Company qualifying under the new stipulated 
Premium laws of Ohio wants 


Good District Managers for Michigan. 


Nothing uncertain. Everything definite and fixed. 


NORTHERN CENTRAL LIFE CO. OF OHIO, 


Spitzer Building. - TOLEDO, OHIO 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


the only Official and superbly TH SPAIN 
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A reliable 

and exhaustive story of the war, Civil, Military, and Naval, 

from its tepinming & the close. With many fine steel pe 

and choice en, ie By. Hon, HENRY 8B. 

7s NATOR PROCTOR ~ 

‘TON (Neb.). One t eli 

: weeks, ——7 oo in three 

weeks. 1, More Agents wanted. ‘ance nO rance, 

for we Pay Freight, Give Credit, Extra Terms, and Kxclusive 
Territory. Write for terms to the exclusive publishers, 

A. D. WORTHINGTON & O0., Hartford, Conn, . 





ONLY $18! 


FREIGHT 
PAID, 






Our New and Improved High-Arm 


1-DRAWER MICHIGAN FARMER 


SEWING MACHIN 


" With All Latest Attachments. 


Warranted 10 Years. Freight Paid by us. 


Self-setting needle; automatic bobbin winder, 
with oak or walnut woodwork; new bent wood 
top; seven longskeleton drawers. Full and com- 
plete set of attachments and illustrated instruc- 
tion book sent with each machine. Every ma- 
chine we send out guaranteed to be in every 
way equal to the best made in America and guar- 
anteed to give entire satisfaction or money 
refunded. Only $18, or $18.60 with paper one year. 
We can furnish repairs or needles at any time. 
Remit by postoffice order, registered letter, 
New York draft, or express. 

If you want the BEST sewing machine made 
in the world at the LOWEST PRICE ever offer- 
ed, send us your order. Descriptive circular of 
7-Drawer and Drop-head machine sent free on 
application. Address 


MICHIGAN FABMER, Detroit, Mich. 
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Grange epartment. 


Our Motto:—‘‘The farmer is of more conse- 
wants than the farm, and should be first im- 
proved.”’ 








Address all correspondence for this department 
te 


KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - MICH. 
News from Michigan Granges is especially 

solicited. 





GRANGE CALENDAR. 





Eaton County Pomona, with Charlotte 
Grange, December 21. 

Huron County Pomona, with Verona 
Mills Grange, December 22. 





THE OLEOMARGARINE LAW. 





All of our readers doubtless know of 
the recent decision of our State Su- 
preme Court that the law enacted by 
the Legislature of 1897 forbidding the 
coloring of oleomargarine to resemble 
butter is unconstitutional. It must be 
noticed, however, that the grounds for 
this decision were purely technical, 
and refiect in no wise on the purpose 
of the law itself. It seems that in 
some mysterious manner when the 
bill, after passing the senate and 
house, was ready for enrollment, it 
was noticed that it contained no en- 
acting clause, and that this very neces- 
sary appurtenance was inserted by the 
clerk. The Supreme Court, doubtless 
with good reason, declares that this 
procedure was illegal. 

While it is to be regretted that the 
law is inoperative we feel sure that 
its existence as an act has been a 
deterrent. Moreover, we can see no 
serious difficulty in the way of prop- 
erly enacting a similar law at the com- 
ing session of the Legislature. It is 
probable that the oleomargarine man- 
ufacturers and their allies will strive 
to defeat such a measure, but it ought 
not to be a difficult matter, in spite of 
their opposition, to secure the passage 
of such a law. 

This decision of the Court raises a 
question that is often discussed. Is 
there not some way of providing a 
careful examination of all bills which 
pass the Legislature, for the purpose 
of ascertaining beyond question 
whether such bills are technically cor- 
rect? Certainly it is worth thinking 
of. 





GRANGE NEWS. 





POSTAL JOTTINGS, 

The Eaton Co, Pomona Grange will 
meet with Charlotte Grange, Wednes- 
day, December 21, in Carmel hall, over 
Bailey’s store. Election of officers, re- 
port of delegates to State Grange, etc. 
—Chas,. C. Hallenbeck, Master. 


Danby Grange, Ionia Co., discussed 
“Foreign Relations of the Govern- 
ment.” The sentiment was in favor of 
expansion in the new world; but there 
was a difference of opinion in regard 
to the Philippines. Grange instructed 
delegate to vote in favor of limiting 
county salaries, and in favor of repeal- 
ing the sugar beet bounty, the latter 
with much opposition.—7. C. Pryer. 

White Oak Grange, No. 241, Ingham 
Co., is in a prosperous condition. We 
have commenced our winter by organ- 
izing a literary club; our first study 
will be Whittier’s “Snow Bound.” An 
old-fashioned spelling match was held 
last Saturday evening with much in- 
terest.—Granger. 

Tipton Grange, No. 165, Lenawee 
€o., held an interesting and instructive 
meeting December 3. A good literary 
program, including music, recitations 
and readings, was followed by quite a 
lengthy discussion of “Would it be a 
benefit to the United States to have 
the Philippine Islands annexed?” We 
also had some light refreshments and 
a good social visit—A. W. 

Courtland Grange, No. 563, Kent Co. 
—December 5 discussed the question, 
“United States Government.” Grange 
passed resolutions on the death of 
Bro, John D. Bellows, a charter mem- 
ber, who died November 23, aged 78 
years. Applications for membership 
and re-instatement were received.— 
Mrs. Nancy A. Burch. 

Cadmus Grange, No. 703.—Decem- 
ber 3 a large number of home Patrons 
and visitors from Madison Grange 
were in attendance. A resolution pre- 
paratory to incorporating the Grange 
Was presented and adopted. Specifi- 
cations for horse sheds were read. A 
fine program was rendered. A clothes- 
pin social was announced for Friday 
a December 9.—Dickie E. To- 


THE GRANGE IN OTHER STATES. 





One of the sources of strength of the 
Grange lies in the fact that it is na- 
tional in character. It represents all 
sections and all elements of the farm- 
ing population. When the Grange of 
the nation speaks it means something. 

It does us good to know what the 
Grange is doing in other states. We 
may from this knowledge get encour- 
agement, suggestion, or perhaps warn- 
ing. We have asked the various State 
’ Masters to state to us the achievements 
of the Grange in their states, and the 
present condition of the order, and the 


outlook. Not all have responded, but 
we publish such replies as have been 
received, knowing that they will be of 
interest and value. 

CONNECTICUT. 

In reply to your request will say 
that the Grange in the “Nutmeg” state 
is, on the whole, in a healthy and thriv- 
ing condition. There is little territory 
left here for the organization of new 
Granges, so we are endeavoring to hold 
and strengthen those we have. Acting 
upon our suggestion at last state meet- 
ing, many of the Granges have dropped 
off delinquent and useless members, 
thereby reducing the membership, but 
greatly strengthening the organization. 

More attention than usual has been 
given to Grange field meetings and 
fairs this season, thus favorably adver- 
tising the Grange to the thousands who 
have been in attendance. At one of 
these 224 pairs of oxen and steers were 
exhibited. Horse trotting and gam- 
bling were conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. 

National Master Jones visited us in 
August and addressed large meetings 
in various parts of the state. State 
Master Jewett, of Massachusetts; 
President Flint, of Storrs’ Agricultural 
College, and Congressmen Henry and 
Russell, together with our state officers, 
assisted at these meetings, sowing 
much good seed. 

It is expected that many of our Pa- 
trons will avail themselves of the rare 
opportunity that is offered to attend 
the meeting of the National Grange at 
Concord, receive the seventh degree, 
and participate in the social and intel- 
lectual features pertaining to the occa- 
sion. 

We hope and confidently believe that 
the enthusiasm engendered by this 
meeting will be carried into all the 
Granges of the country that may be 
represented there, and that a new im- 
petus may be given to the grand work 


of our noble order all along the line. 
Ss. O. BOWEN, Master. 


ILLINOIS. 
The Grange interest is well main- 
tained in Illinois. Although there 
have not been many Granges organized 
the past year, many of our old and 
well-established Granges have made 
large gains in membership. Our field 
work for the winter has just com- 
menced, and workers are now in the 
field sowing the seed. We expect to 
reap a rich harvest in the near future 
in the organization and reorganization 
of Granges. 

We are thoroughly convinced that 
the only permanent plan of organiza- 
tion is by first strengthening the 
Granges we now have, then énlarging 
the circle from each Grange, so that the 
new Grange can receive help and en- 
couragement from those of greater ex- 
perience. 

Our Granges generally observe “Lec- 
turer’s hour,” and the program is pre- 
pared in advance by the Worthy Lec- 
turer, thereby giving each member an 
opportunity of informing himself on 
the topic assigned him. Co-operation 
is being practiced far more than in 
previous years, both in buying supplies 
and in selling products of the farm, 
and they are of equal importance. Our 
State Grange requests of the Subordin- 
ate Granges that each keep an accurate 
account of the co-operative business, 
also the profit from the sales and the 
saving by such purchases. This report 
is summarized by the state secretary 
and sent to the Granges, so all may 


know what the others are doing. 
OLIVER WILSON, Master. 


INDIANA. 
The order in Indiana has made good 
growth in 1898. Have organized fifteen 
new Granges, some of them having as 
high as sixty members now and highly 
prosperous. Several Granges, the ex- 
act number I have not now before me, 
have been reorganized, and a generally 
prosperous condition of the order ob- 
tains throughout Indiana. 





The Grange is most highly prized on 
account of the fraternal, educational, 
and social features. Yet in co-operation 
much has been done to save the money 
of the farmers. The general outlook 
for the order in Indiana is good. 

The 28th session of the Indiana State 
Grange will be held in the State House 
Dec. 13, 14 and 15, and promises to be 
largely attended and a good meeting. 
Many measures farmers are interested 
in will be prepared and discussed, and 
the legislature, which convenes in 
January, 1899, will be asked to pass 
them. Among these are the pure food 
laws and an amendment to the assess- 
ment laws of the state. 

AARON JONES. Master. 
IOWA. 

The Grange in Iowa is not in as 
flourishing a condition as we should all 
like to see it, but we are not dead by 
any means. We had a very pleasant 
and profitable meeting of the State 
Grange at Council Bluffs Oct. 11, 12 
and 13, it being the most interesting 
and harmonious session that has been 
held for a number of years. All went 
to their homes with the determination 
to do all in their power to strengthen 
the order in their respective localities. 
The Master of the State Grange was 
instructed to visit each Subordinate 
Grange in the state sometime during 
the winter. 

The following is one ef the resolu- 
tions that was unanimously adopted: 
Resolved, that the following questions 
be submitted to each congressional 
candidate in the state: 1. Would you 
favor the enactment of a law permit- 
ting the pooling of all the railroad in- 
terests of the country? 2. Would you 
favor amending the interstate com- 
merce law in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in its last an- 
nual report? 

We are expecting great things from 
the order during the coming winter. 

A. B, JUDSON, Master. 
KANSAS, 

The Grange in Kansas is in a 
healthy and growing condition, not 
spasmodic, but steady and sure. The 
old Granges throughout the state are 
increasing in membership. We have 
not done much in the way. of new 
Granges; but one new Grange has been 
organized this year, and but three old 
ones reorganized. These four were or- 
ganized with a total membership of 
ninety-eight, and with an _ increase 
Rince organization. 

Our co-operative associations are ail 
Noing well, we having five of these out- 
side of Johnson county. The Johnson 
Co. Association is the largest in the 
West. The certral store is located in 
Olathe and has four branch houses in 
different parts of the county. 

Our fire and tornado association is 
growing, is doing a safe business and 
has made a 10 per cent increase the 
past year. The outlook is good and 
we expect to hear considerable during 
this winter. 

HENRY RHOADES, Master.. 
MICHIGAN. 

The Grange was the first organiza- 
tion of a state and national character 
to invite farmers of this country to or- 
ganize and co-operate for their general 
and mutual good. Thus it was a new 
kind of work to all. It sought to bring 
into one fraternal organization a class 
of people who were divided politically, 
religiously and in many other ways. 
It was recognized that back of all these 
differences among farmers their real 
imterests were practically one and the 
same; and banking upon this and the 
necessities of the times the Grange 
plan was perfected and given over to 
the farmers for their adoption and 
trial. The principles of the organiza- 
tion were so broad it was soon dis- 
covered that any work having for its 
object the benefit of farmers and 
farms could be taken up, and so the 
experimenting began. The farmers in 
different parts of the country used the 
Grange as local wants seemed to de- 
mand, in the Hast socially and educa- 
tionally, in the South mainly politically 
— in the West financially and politic- 
ally. 

Michigan being in the middle ground 
used the organization for a portion of 
all these objects. These experimental 
years were necessary in order to dem- 
onstrate and finally adopt the true 
lines of work the Grange should follow. 
In a few years it was proved that in 
parts of the country where social and 
educational work predominated, the or- 
der steadily grew in power and in- 
fluence, and in other parts where it 
was used mostly for political and finan- 





cial benefit, it met with sad reverses 








and swift decline. “his last resvlt was 
because partisan politics were foreign 
to the objects of the Grange, and pbe- 
cause in financial operations the farm- 
ers were not educated up to the point 
of standing by their own business ven- 
tures and-against the combined oppo- 
sition of mercantile people. It may be 
noted here that from these failures 
valuable lessons have been learned as 
to what lines of work the Grange may 
and may not take up, and from its 
financial efforts our whole present sys- 
tem of direct trade has resulted. The 
surplus of middlemen has been dis- 
pensed with, while manufacturers and 
producers have been brought closer to 
users and consumers respectively. 

Michigan, as stated, being in the mid- 
dle territory, between the extreme uses 
of the Grange by the people, its record 
in mainterance of Granges and mem- 
bers has been corresponsive and, in the 
days of reaction, while suffering se- 
verely, we did not lose our good stand- 
ing and faith in the order to finally, 
though gradually, accomplish great 
things along the line of its general ob- 
jects. 

It is presumably not intended 
through the information asked by this 
communication to recall the many and 
important achievements of the first dec- 
ade of Grange existence in Michigan. 
It is enough to say that the record is a 
noble one, replete with grand achieve- 
ments and splendid devotion to the 
work by the many Grange workers 
who so faithfully upheld the Grange 
banner through all those experimental 
and trying times, which include the 
ebb and flow of the Grange tide in 
Michigan. During a decline that 
might have been expected from the 
early boom of Grange life in Michigan, 
many farmers became discouraged and 
invited other farmers’ organizations in- 
to existence, and for a time these at- 
tracted prominent attention and fur- 
ther detracted Grange interest. 

The bottom of the hill was reached 
in 1893 and 1894 when the report of the 
State Grange secretary showed the 
smallest receipts from fees and dues 
since the Grange was fairly established 
in the State. The time had come when 
the organization could not live and 
prosper upon its past record, however 
grand that was. The Grange must of 
necessity step forward and assume the 
responsibilities of the present. It must 
stand as the representative of the 
farmers’ true wants all along the line. 
Thanks to our capable executive com- 
mittee and the wise counsel of Patrons 
in the ranks as represented in the State 
Grange. They proved equal to the 
emergency. New plans were laid for 
bringing all Granges into more strict 
and uniform compliance with Grange 
law and usage; for the general system- 
atic effort to revive and reorganize the 
dormant Granges and to establish new 
ones; to further push the conclusions of 
the State Grange on public questions to 
successful issue before the legislature; 
to establish a new and general sys- 
tem of co-operative trade for the finan- 
cial benefit of all the members; to pro- 
vide the way for the organization and 
maintenance of mutual fire insurance 
companies by counties for the benefit 
of Grange members, and other lines of 
thought and action which changes with 
time have made necessary. 

To the furtherance of all these, much 
thought, labor and expense have been 
given. The tide has turned and we 
now experience a time of renewed 
hope and full faith in the Grange to 
successfully care for the farmer and 
his interests as laid down in its 
Declaration of Principles. 

Dormant Granges are being reorgan- 
ized, new ones established and mem- 
berships generally increased. Great im- 
provement marks the conduct of Sub- 
ordinate Grange sessions. Annual dues 
are cheerfully paid and an era of 
Grange prosperity is here. 

In our happy realization of the high 
standing of the Grange at the present 
time we must not forget that it is the 
result of a strong pull all together, and 
that the Grange departments in our 
State agricultural papers have done 
their share. Neither time nor space will 
permit a specific listing of the results 
along the lines of social, educational, 
financial and influential work as above 
referred to.- The satisfied and hopeful 
condition of our membership all over 
the State tells the story most eloquently 
and completely. 

Thus it becomes unnecessary, at tne 
risk of being charged with vanity and 
braggadocio, to go more into detail. 
The record is being kept and the right 
eredits will be given. 

As to the future prospects of the 
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Grange in Michigan, it cannot be pre- 
dicted other than most hopeful. The 
Grange has lived through experimental 
processes and comes out with its lines 
of work in Subordinate, County, State 
and National Granges clearly defined, 
and with the work along each of them 
marked out by progress and useful- 
ness. In the case of the Grange the 
first shall also be last, for all other 
farmers’ organizations of so broad a 
nature have come and gone. 

Because of the Grange providing in 
its organic law for a binding of farm- 
ers more closely together through fra- 
ternity; a complete consentration of 
forces and influence in counties, states 
and in the nation; a uniform and sys- 
tematic method of collecting the finan- 
cial aid so essential in executing the 
desires of farmers along all useful 
lines; the providing of central Grange 
homes equipped for all social and edu- 
cational purposes, including libraries, 
museums and comforts for both man 
and his faithful horse; equal advant- 
ages to old and young men and women 
alike; all these can but make the fu- 
ture of the Grange in Michigan, as in 
many other, and finally in all, states of 
the Union, the farmer’s chief hope for 
improving and maintaining his posi- 
tion, socially, educationally, financially 
and influentially, upon all local, county, 
state and national questions of general 
information and public policy. 

Of'all organizations that exist, of 
whatever character or age, there is 
none so well calculated to answer tle 
real wants of the farmer as the 
Grange, for it may be used to cover 
his whole field of interests. 

GEO. B. HORTON, Master. 
MINNESOTA. 

Minnesota reports progress, though 
not ‘as widespread as we would wish 
to see. In many sections lack of inter- 
est is the fruitful cause of unprogres- 
sive Granges. The imperative need here 
is more workers, enthusiastic and per- 
severing, to put newness of life into 
the field. 

There are several halls being erected 
for Grange purposes. The co-operative 
companies are doing fine work, one re- 
porting dividends of $1.75 on every 
share of $5, and shipping thirty-six car- 
loads of potatoes in one week; also 
having twenty-five applications for 
membership at last meeting. Another 
reports dividends of $3.75 on the $5 
shares. 

Four new Granges have been added 
to our number this year, which is by 
far too few. They are all doing ef- 
fective work. Our dues to the Na- 
tional Grange have more than trebled 
since we first attended that body four 
years ago, which we think is quite en- 
couraging. 

SARAH G. BAIRD, Master. 
NEW JERSEY. 

The condition of the order in the 
state of New Jersey is encouraging. 
We have organized one new Grange, 
increased our membership over 10 per 
cent, co-operate very extensively in 
the purehase cf fertilizers and grass 
seeds, and have our seed potatoes 
grown by contract by New York state 
growers. 

Picnics and field meetings increase in 
interest and attendance each year. 
Worthy Master Jones visited our state 
during the summer, and did excellent 
work for the order. Our fire insurance 
company is saving 50 per cent in cost 


of insurance to Patrons. 
JOHN T. COX, Master. 


NEW YORK. 

Since February last from 8,000 to 
10,000 have been added to the member- 
ship in the Grange. New’Granges have 
been formed in counties not known to 
the Grange before. The fire relief asse- 
ciation has added strength to the 
Grange in this state. The social fea- 
ture of the Grange has added largely to 
its success and growth. Farmers are 
becoming more and more enlightened 
in the economic questions that affect 
the interest of the farmers and tax- 
payers, and are working with a greater 
degree of unity than ever before. In 
fact, the Grange is a lever that is di- 
recting a large class of our state. By 
careful, intelligent action farmers are 
becoming a factor in molding the lead- 
ing questions of the day. 

E, B. NORRIS, Master. 
OHIO. 

In Ohio Grange work moves steadily 
forward. Since Noy. 4, 1897, the date 
of closing last year’s report, up to Nov. 
2, 1898, we have organized 21 new 
Granges; we have likewise reorganized 
and reinstated 34 dormant Granges, 
thus adding 55 Granges to our list dur- 
ing the year. Our State Grange secre- 
tary (one of the best in America), in 


festate owners would have been taxed 


care to keep each Grange in the state 
square on his books, is compelled occa- 
sionally to record a Grange as “dor- 
mant,” or to note the surrender of a 
charter. Thus, while we are adding 
new Granges to our list, we are also 
losing some of the older ones. So that 
cur net gain for the year is 18 Granges 
in the state. Of all our Granges 22 have 
a membership of over 100 each. The 
entire 418 Granges average 50 mem- 
bers, thus giving us in the state a live, 
earnest, active membership of 20,900. 
S. H. ELLIS, Master. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 

There were organized during the 
past year two new Granges with thir- 
ty-two charter members; reorganized 
four Granges with sixty-eight mem- 
bers; there were initiated fourteen 
hundred persons, making the total in- 
crease of membership in tae order fif- 
teen hundied. 

Patrons in Pennsylvania have great 
reason for congratulation upon the 
great achievements of the order dur- 
ing the last twenty years, a few of 
which I will enumerate: It has been 
the Grange that organized the farmers 
of our state into one of the most pow- 
erful and useful organizations ever in- 
stituted among farmers. Our organiza- 
tion has succeeded in building hun- 
dreds .of Grange halls and equipped 
them with libraries, maps and charts 
of the most useful character, thus plac- 
ing the Grange organization side by 
side with the best organizations of the 
land. 

It has been the Grange that succeed- 
ed in arousing the farmers from a 
passive condition to an active and ag- 
gressive citizenship. The Grange in our 
state has succeeded in organizing the 
most practical and useful system of co- 
operation known to modern organiza- 
tions, thus doing for the farmers what 
the boards of trade and exchanges have 
been doing for the merchaats and 
bankers. 

It was through the instrumentality 
of the Grange in Pennsylvania that a 
state department of agriculture was 
created, patterned after the national 
department, and establishing a more 
practical and effective system of agri- 
cultural institute work, under the su- 
pervision of a director of institutes. 

It was through the efforts of the 
Grange that a division of forestry was 
created, with a commissioner, who has 
already awakened the people to a prop- 
er appreciation of the cultivation of 
trees and the preservation of our for- 
ests; also a division of economic zoology 
and entomology. 

It was through the efforts of the 
Grange that a dairy and food commis- 
sioner was created, who has charge 
of the enforcement of the pure food 
law; also that a veterinary department 
was established, requiring the chief of 
the department to visit, free of charge, 
localities infected with contagious dis- 
eases among animals; also securing the 
passage of the pure food law. It was 
the Grange that secured the passage of 
the oleo laws, which have done 50 
much to prevent the sale of counterfeit 
butter and filled cheese. 

It was the Grange that secured 
the passage of the law _ increas- 
ing the school appropriation from 
$1,000,000 to $5,500,000. Ft was 
the Grange that secured the passage of 
the law providing for the children of 
our commonwealth free text books. 

It was the Grange that secured the 
passage of the law returning three- 
fourths of the personal property tax 
from the state treasury into the county 
treasuries, amounting to $1,700,000. It 
was the Grange that secured the enact- 
ment of the law diverting from the 
state treasury to the county and town- 
ship governments, cities and boroughs, 
the entire retail liquor licenses, 
amounting to $3,500,000 annually. 

The amount saved the real estate 
owners of this commonwealth from 
three of the above sources alone, name- 
ly, the increased school appropriation. 
the return of three-fourths of the per- 
sonal property tax, and the turning 
over to the local governments the en- 
tire retail liquor licenses, has aggre- 
gated $9,000,000 annually since 1889— 
amounting to over $90,000,000 for the 
past nine years. This is a sum that rea! 


had not the Grange secured this relief 
by legislation from the state govern; 
ment; and the above is, by no means, 
all that the Grange has saved by its 
legislative efforts. It was the Grange 
that drafted the bill changing the dis- 
tribution of the school appropriation 
which was passed by the last session 
of the legislature, securing for the 


received under the old law. 


Grange and the work it has accom. 


en from the official records of the State 
Grange and the state government. 
There may have been other individuals 
who worked for the above legislation, 
but no other organization. 

Our Grange gatherings during the 
year have been unusually successful 
and have retiected great credit on the 
farmers and upon the order in our 
state. 

LEONARD RHONE, Master. 
RHODE ISLAND. 

The Grange in Rhode Island has ae- 
complished some good work, during the 
past year. Perhaps the most important 
work done was securing the enactment 
of a law placing the fertilizer control 
again under charge of the experiment 
station. Last year the inspection was 
removed from the station, which had 
always performed the work to the en- 
tire satisfaction of the farmers in every 
way, the only plea being given that it 
could be done cheaper and the surplus 
turned into the state treasury. 

The farmers rebelled at this idea of 
special taxation, which of course must 
come direct from those who used the 
fertilizer, and said that as they paid 
the bills for the work of analysis they 
proposed to have the work done where 
they chose and as they chose, and 
where they could get the best work fo: 
the money expended. The matter was 
brought before the State Grange, and 
a committee was appointed to bring it 
before the legislature, which promptly 
enacted a law returning the inspection 
to the experiment station. No greater 
example of the value of organization 
has been shown since the birth of the 
order in our state than this. The sen- 
ate chamber was pack -d at the hearing 
and the farmers showed themselves 
thoroughly conversant with the matter 
and well able to look out for their in- 
terests. 


(Continued on page 476.) 


upwards of $1,000,000 more than they 
The magnitude of the influence of the 


plished during the last twenty years is 
only indicated by the above facts, tak- 


When writing advertisers please mention Michigan Farmer. 


JOS. HORNE & CO. 


SUGGESTIONS. 





Among the tens of thousands of 
Christmas Novelties in this store we 
can only hint. If anything in the 
following lines meet your fancy let 
us have your order as early as pos- 
sible, so that you may not be dis- 
appointed in what you have planned 
for Christmas. 


A nobby little Jacket makes an ac- 
ceptable Christmas present for a 
lady and we have them at $5, 
$7.50, $10 and up to $35. 

Furs are always apropos. You can 
get a Fur Neckpiece of Electric 
Seal for $2.50. Agenuine Marten 
Cluster Scarf for $5. From these 
figures the prices run $10, $12.50, 
$15, $20, $25 up as high as you 
want to go. 

Dress Patterns neatly boxed, in 
Black Goods or mixtures, at $3 a 
pattern. 

Table Sets are nice for presents for 
the whole family. Give you a 
set for four dollars. Two yard 
Bleached Damask Cloths and one 
dozen 20-inch Napkins to match. 

French Challis for wrappers comes 
in very nice. Ten yard patterns 
for $3.75, worth $5. 

Make you upabed set that would be 
received with pleasure: Pair of 
all-wool White Blankets, $3.50; 
pair of Muslin Sheets, $1 a pair. 
$4.50 for all, worth $5.25. 

Young ladies always wish Kid 
Gloves. Haveareal good kid for 
75c, better for $1, still better for 
$1.50 up to $2.25 a pair. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
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Ovr illustration shows one style of the 
well known Bowsher Feed Mills. These mills 
have always been kept in the front rank. 
For nine years the trade has grown steadily, 
and they now have machines for every 
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Don’t Rent 





variety of work, and for use with all kinds of 
power. The manufacturers claim that their 
machines are the lightest running, are the 
most convenient to operate, and bave many 
novel features of great practical value in 
actual service. They use a conical-shaped 
grinding surface, which is different from all 
others, and has the advantage of not wear- 
ing the grinders ifthe mill runs empty, and 
are known todo more work with same power 
than any other mill. 

At noother time in the year is the infor- 
mation inthe Bowsher catalogue so inter- 
esting and valuable to our readers as now. 
It is “boiled down” for busy people, and will 
be mailed free on request to the K. N. P. 
Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 





Frank R. Stockton has written for The 
Youth’s Companion an anecdotal article on 
new lines under the curious title of “The 
Wolf and the Wheelbarrow.” There is not 
only an actual wolf and a real wheelbarrow 
in it, but lions, a lion-tamer, a famous trage- 
dian and some interesting objects of natural 
history. 





ESTABLISH A 
HOME OF * 
YOUR OWN. 


You can de it. The finest agricul- 
tural land in the world lies West of the 
Mississippi River. Prices are low and 
farmers are prosperous. You can get 
valuable information by reading ‘‘THE 
Corn BELT,” which is the handsomest 
farm paper ever published. It is beau- 
tifully illustrated and contains exact 
and strictly truthful information about 
the West. Issuedmonthly. Send 25c 
for a year’s subscription to ‘‘THz Corn 
Bett,” 209 Adams St , Chicago, IIIs. 
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Numerically, we are not quite so 
strong as several years ago, as several 
small, weak Granges have gone out of 
existence, but for aggressive strength 
and actual usefulness, the Grange is in 
better condition than ever before. We 
are ready for business the coming year, 
and one subject that is being agitated 
is the enactment of proper feed inspec- 
tion laws. We are suffering consider- 
ably from adulterations in feeds, the 
matter being made worse by the fact 
that some of the states near us have 
good inspection laws and we, having 
none, become a dumping ground for 
what cannot be sold in these states. 

The prospect is good for future use- 
fulness and most of our Granges are 
doing good local work as well as striv- 
ing to benefit the agricultural interests 
of our state by taking an active inter- 
est in these important questions which 
are of the greatest interest to all. 

J. A. TILLINGHAST, Master. 


VERMONT. 

The Grange in Vermont ‘has a mem- 
bership of about 4,000. From Oct. 1, 
1897, to Oct. 1, 1898, eighteen Granges 
were organized. Last week one, if not 
two, more were put in motion. Since 
Sept. 5 I have been visiting Granges. 
I call on from three to five each week. 
I come to them on short notice and fre- 
quently without notice, as I want to 
see them as they are on ordinary oc- 
casions. Am very well pleased with 
attendance; the interest manifested in 
the routine work of the order and the 
very interesting programs provided and 
carried out under the directions of the 
lecturers cannet help making the mem- 
bers more useful and happy in their 
every-day work. They can farm more 
intelligently and get more enjoyment 
out of their surroundings, thus making 
home life upon the farm cheerful, so- 


cial and profitable to all. 
Cc. J. BELL, Master. 





Please give to some friend the extra 
copy sent you and ask him to sub- 
scribe for The Michigan Farmer at 60 
cents a year. 








Mention Michigan Farmer when writing advertisers. 
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Feed Cookers and Tank Heaters = 

BEST AND CHEAPEST ON EARTH * 

3 Asx Your Deaver on Sewp ro Us 5 
2 vor CimcuLak. 4 
Economy fg. Co., Homer, Mich. 8 





Tue PEERLESS 


STOCK FOOD COOKER. 


= CHEAP AND Materialthe best. The 
: ECONOMICAL. Castings are from spe- 
cial high grades of iron 
and are guaranteed free 
from flaws, sand holes 
and cracks. Flue on in- 
side of casing; throws 
flame around kettle. 
Casing is of extra heavy 
steel. Uses 4 fuel re- 






safety as astove. 60¢o0f 

= food saved. Made forthe 

y —— Write for sizes 
special prices. 


GREENVILLE IMPLT. 00, “Greenville, Mich. 


Ideal-::- Grinder 















Grinds all 
kind of 
Principle grain. 
New 


Results 





Double motion immense ca sity, rae 4 
draft, enclosed’ gear, runs apacity, whic 


absorbs friction and wear. Big advan- 
tage over allothers. Ask for particulars. 


STOVER MFG. CO.,530River St., Freeport, lil. 














inPeOveD BOSS FEED MILL | 4 


needs no praise—speaks for 
itself. Will grind 


ALL KINDS OF GRAIN, 


dry, with 
=i MORE SPEED and 
, LESS POWER 


than any other mill manufactured. Sales deubled 
every year for the past eight years. ——- 
free. Prices reasonable. Every mill guaranteed. 


See nae OUNDEY } Chillicothe, Ohio. 








Large inside burr 







eweep's one. Or- 
n 
length 


h sweep. 


carried on cbill- 


double the 


ran ab te guarantee to do 
@mount of work of any “other mill of same size or 
Ber we. Write for circulars and prices. 
FG. CO., Car: rellten. Mo. 





fine and coarse. wet or/| timber 





FREE: 
made by the 


SUCCESSFUL SHOOTERS SHOOT 


WINCHESTER 


WRifles, Repeating Shotguns, Ammunition 
Loaded Shotgun Shells. Winchester guns and 
ammunition are the standard of the world, but 
they do not cost any more than poorer makes, 
Y All reliable dealers sell Winchester goods. 


Send name on a postal for 158 page Illus- 
trated Catalogue describing all the guns and cites 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS C0., 


194 Winchester Ave., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 



















AAERCULES POWDER 


ILL DO IT SAFELY, SURELY, AND CHEAPLY. 3-16 8 





ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT, AND 

TO 

THE HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, 
Cticago, Ill. and Pittsburgh. Pa. ” 
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tions. 
YOU CAN'T GO WRONG! 
in selecting the 
ELLWOOD 
WOVEN FENCE. 






in every town. 
you can’t get it in 
your town, write us 
direct, and we 
will see that you 
are supplied. 


V/\/\/\ is 
AVAVAWA 


NEW YORK, PITTSBURG, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS. 


— AVAYAVAYAY, /\/\ {| 
ge AXA MAAK 
AXE RXV) XXXXXXAXXAKMAXKY 


Sold by our agents \/\7/\/\i TAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVATAVAVAPAY 
N\A BBN Z\V7VALZTVALVVAAAZALAL/ VV VV" 
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IF YOUR PASTURES AND FIELDS ARE INCLOSED WITH THE 


LLWOOD .r::. WOVEN WIRE FENCE 


you have secured absolute efficiency at least expense, in a practical fence 
that will positively turn cattle, horses, hogs and pigs. 
strong, practically everlasting, proven thor- 
oughly efficiezt under all possible condi- 


A fence that is 
— 
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ELLWOOD | FIELD FENCE (Standard style), 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


+ EXPERIENCED FENCE AGENTS WANTED. 









57 nt St 
Owosso, 


CasTpre « SaawCen Mien 











til leads all others Sows all lovers, Alfalfa, Timoth 
Red Top, allkinds ofG@raeaSeeds. Flax, cte’ Speeist og 
per for Oats, W Rye. Sows 20 to 40 
acres per day. Hopper ee close to the ground the wind can not 
blow the seed away. Write fo: free catalogue and testimonials: 


0. &. THOMPSON & SON, 25 River St., Yosilanti. Mich. 


y Tunes SWEEP 


heat, Barley and R. 








ahead of all other mills. The load 
is equalized, and each horse must 
ie hisown share. Great gain in capa- 


orses & chance. 


54) Jo make 
way) SPECIAL P Prices NOW. afi makes 


t=" D.N. P. BOWSHER CO. SOUTH BEND, IND. 


a6 
YANKEE”’ rondy, containg 22-Gon 


S | 0: Hoard’s views. Every u, 





to-date Farmer _— d 
read it. > eee aime ht e. 
aomery ie er, 4 
ilo Mia chin- 
BAD eeie ROUND 
Lbs, 60, 


15, 100 

Farm Powers, Feed 

Seite. Root Cutters, Corn 

SMALLEY ona = ate 
Maiors,. Manitewee;Wis. 







































































CABLED foc Pence 


With or without lower cable barbed. Pepys 
Garden and J pawns toys Steel Web ch Picket F 
for lawns and iteel Gates and P 


DE KALB FENCE CE CO., 2 High St., DE KALB, (Lt 





























not think of handling 





WHAT IS THE BEST SEPARATOR ? 


THE IMPROVED UNITED STATES. 


Why—Because it has the Triple Current Bowl 
which recovers all the cream in the milk. 


Skims Perfectly Clean ; Is Very Easy to Operate. 


WILLIAMSBURG, IOWA, July 28, 1898. 


The Improved U.S. Separator is giving splendid satisfaction. 
It skims Zerfectly clean and is very easy to operate. We would 


any milk without the Improved U.S., 


which I consider the best separator on the market. 
W. THOMAS, Steward Iowa Co. Poor Farm. 


Write for skialathes and further information to 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., = 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 





‘DOLLAR SAVED 


isa dollarearned. You can both 
earn it and save it if you use the 


SCIENTIFIC 


CRINDINC MILLS. 
Save it when you grind 
ur o ‘ain and earn 

it when ou f rind for 

















° 
>t your neighbors. Four sizes 
Wan Fae 5 power; others for 
: horse power. Free catalogue. 


FOOS MFG. CO.Sprigfeld,0. 


9 cones IN 10 HOURS 









” SAF, ‘ 
BY ONE MAX, with the FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. Itsaws 
down trees. Foldslike a pocketknife. Saws any kind of 
on an: One m: MORE 


rated ca 
latest IMPROVEMENTS and testimonials 
s First order MACHING. Address 
co... 


Clinton Street, H 18, Chicago, iil, 


ULL VALUE 


from corn and other gf 


BUCKEYE 


FEED MILL AND POWER 


COMBINED crushes 


and grinds earcorn,coband 4 
all, ond grinds all ins, / 
single or mixed, as fine as 

= wish. Supplies wer 

or other purposes at same 

time. Latest catalog free. 


STAVER CARRIAGE CO. 
















6th & Wallace Sts, CHICAGO. 





A-PERFECT | FEED D CUTTER 


Upon receipt of ce we, $ 6.8 on to any address this 
brand new Perfect Feed Cutter, guaranteed in every way, 
strong, light running, durable and adapted 
for general work. It is made of selected wood maa 
throughout, 
firmly bol- 
ted th- 






er with 
wrought 
iron bolts. 
strong enough to ff 
stand the heaviest 
work. All parts are 
arranged in the 
most convenient 
manner and — 
is but little 
ing. Hasa 1% 

inch knife an: 
with but very 
little changes 
makes four 
lengths ef cut.” It is made so it can 
be knocked down, thus securing very 
low freight rates. Shipping weight 165 
pounds. We offer this cutter strictly - 
on its undeniable merits, and our price 
of $6.90 is certainly so low as to be within the reach of everyone. 
Immediately upon receipt of $1.00 we will send 
this cutter to your poarest shipping point. If after 
examination you find 1 ao ree ee pay the 
difference between $6.90 and 1.60 sent us, 
or $5.90, and the cutter is aang 

We have the largest mail order —— in the world. 
We buy all our goods at Sheriffs,’ Receiv: Manufacturers’ 
and Trustees’ sales. SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOGUE, 


Chicago House Wrecking Co.¥:25i, 4.1m Sts 


(O8K_SHELL 


It is 








min. 3sizes and stylesof 2- hole Bere " Self-feed sheller shell 
500 ba. Sor bh and pe les to select from Sea sitter a and 
Prices reducec iorse Powers, Speed dacks, Feed Cutters, 
Grinding Mills, Sawing Machin : rn ters. 
and Saw Mandrels. Send for FRE ~ pnd Pars pe 


MARVIN SMITH CO., 66'S, Clinton St-°M' 8. Chicago, IIL 

























































































IN COL. BRYAN’S STATE, 


At the Omaha Exposition, First Prize and Gold 
Medal went to Page Fence. This week, thirty 
full cars Page Fence—solid train—goes to 
Nebraska farmers. FAIR Exchange? 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


| ge write McFARLAND & CO., Port- 
land, Ind., for circulars of the best wire 
Fence Machine on earth. County agents wanted. 


DIG FOR OIL OR GAS 


There may be a Fortune 
Under your Farm. 
It is easy to find out if valuable min- 
eral underlies it. The 


STAR 


DRILLING 
MACHINES 


Pee} wl are the fastest, the strong- 
By est and the cheapest on the 

market. Nosprings to 
break. We also have a full line of supplies. Our 


illustrated catalogue sent free upon application. 


Star Drilling Machine Co., Akron, 0. 


If you want 
the best ma- 
chinery _ for 
making wells, 
to any depth, 
write us, for 


we make it. Send for our new catalogue 
“E.””. We will mail it to you free. 
F.C, AUSTIN MFG. CO., Harvey, Il1.(Chieago Suburb) 


FROM FACTORY TO CONSUMER 
At Least Possible Cost. 
Feed Cutters & Shred- 
ders. We have them in all 
sizes, both for hand and 
power use. A est lete 
Shredder —. .60. 
Send for cata 


ig Pi its 
: STANDARD ae & 


om I =D TA 
~ IMPLEMENT e 
Jad Ann Arbor, - Mich 


,ONLY $5.00 


. is first-class cooker and water heater. 
te the thing for cooking feed for stock. 













































piss or r heating water 
wis al: only. 


of best cast iron, 
steel boiler, <a he) ide 90 20 ei 
lons, We make larger cookers an/ 
will quote prices on application 
Send fo fren circulars. 


Reliable lnc. & Brdr.Co.Box B 87, Quiacy,) 











a raat IN oo epend and comfort. No gearing; no- 








